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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Speech is the proper attribute of man, the manifester 
of the intelligent soul which God breathed into him at 
the beginning; it is the sayer of his thoughts and 
feelings, the interpreter between , him and his fellow- 
creature. .* . 

This manifestation of the mind by speech constitutes 
language : in other words, language is the expression of 
thought by means of words, the audible signs of ideas. 

Moreover, to communicate with the absent, and to 
bequeath his thoughts to future generations through a 
safer instrument than uncertain tradition, man has 
invented a kind of second language, writing, which 
represents words by letters, the visible signs of the 
sounds and articulations of the voice, of which words 
are made. 

Language is subject to the same vicissitudes as man- 
kind ; common is their history. As mankind divides 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

into nations, so does language split into idioms, and 
simultaneously with nations do idioms grow, decline, 
transform themselves. Again, as the style shows the 
man, the tongue shows the people ; and thus it is that 
the comparative study of idioms and literatures gives 
so deep an insight into what human societies are or 
have been. 

Grammar is the science of language : it treats of 
ideas and words, of thought and discourse ; it explains 
the letter by the spirit. General or particular, it views 
the fundamental laws of language, or deals with the 
forms and phraseology peculiar to idioms. 

The germ of language resides in those spontaneous 
cries by which man utters his emotions. There we find 
the object by excellence, I, the soul, and the act by 
excellence, its emotion, united in a note of the heart, 
the first-bom among the words, and the first language 
of infant man, the interjection. 

Hence it is that proceeded the mind's language, to 
which we now come; from feeling we pass to thought. 
The mind, the reflector of the material and the moral 
world, the conscious witness of what takes place within 
itself, perceives at once, and as one, the object and its 
act This perception, the incipient thought, is then 
developed by expressing these two ideas separately, 
yet as the parts of a whole. Signified by speech, 
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these ideas become words : the idea of object the pro- 
nouiiy the idea of act the verb ; the thought thus 
expressed becomes the proposition, the assertion of 
a fact. 

Ideas of objects, ideas of acts, such are the two 
constitutive elements of thought. Limited however to 
the pronoun and the verb, discourse would have been 
but a slow and monotonous process, hardly suited to 
any but sensible objects and present acts. But, by a 
new effort of the mind, the thought contracts itself 
into an idea, the attribute, the proposition into a word, 
derived from the verb, the adjective ; and to express 
objects, attributes, and acts, we possess the pronoun, 
the adjective, and the verb. 

And now the pronoun and the adjective combining 
give us further two kinds of words. In this combina- 
tion, the pronoun, become the article, still designates 
the object, while the adjective, transformed into the 
noun, specifies it by a characteristic attribute, gene- 
rally undergoing some change in the transformation, 
often taking a generic desinence; and thus are the 
article and the noun to be viewed as primarily derived, 
the one from the pronoun, the other from the adjective, 
itself primarUy derived from the verb. Furnished with 
these means, the mind can take its flight beyond the 
sphere of the senses. Conceiving the attribute as an 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

object, it can name it; nay, it can name itself, express 
its conceptions as well as its perceptions, the nnseen 
and the seen. 

The family of words would now seem complete. 
But, though the mind can say all, it would say it with 
more despatch. Accordingly, we have, for ideas and 
thoughts of frequent recurrence, short-tongue mes- 
sengers which vie in rapidity with the mind itself, as 
short-hand writing does with speech : these are the 
abbreviatiyes. Thus, relations of position, acts which 
would require verbs, are expressed by the preposition, 
by mere root-words, answering well to the mere act, the 
act without concomitants; the circumstances of an 
act, or an attribute, which would require a preposition, 
a noun, and sui adjective, are rendered by the adverb, 
in which these three words are blended into one; 
to express assent or dissent, the affirmative and the 
negative, simple monosyllables, perform the office of a 
proposition ; to avoid breaking the thread of discourse, 
a pronoun becomes the continuative ; finally, to express 
those operations of the mind by means of which we pass 
in discourse from one thought to another, one word, the 
conjunction, often a monosyllable, supersedes a pro- 
position. And thus the last effort of the mind embodies 
a thought in the abbreviative, as the first effort of the 
heart has embodied a feeling in the interjection. 
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From this ideology of language result the following 
definitions : 

The interjection expresses emotions ; 

The pronoun designates objects ; 

The article designates the objects which the nbun 
names; 

The noun names objects ; 

The adjectiye expresses the attributes of objects ; 

The verb expresses acts ; 

And the abbreviative is equivalent to one or more 
other words. 

To these definitions it will be well to add a few 
remarks on the names of the words, and the order 
assigned to them. 

The inteijection, the germ of language, and itself a 
language, justly occupies the first place. Thrown into 
the sentence, yet without being a logical part of it, it 
has been aptly named the interjection. 

The pronoun then opens the series of the parts of 
speech, as the designator of the object, itself the start- 
ing-point of the thought. The pronoun represents the 
three personages of the conversational drama, the 
speaker, the interlocutor, and the bystander ; it is their 
name for the nonce, and could not be replaced by the 
names they bear off the scene ; moreover, the pronoun 
of the third person serves frequently in sustained 
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discourse to re-designate an object already named : thus, 
either used as a name, or instead of a noan> this word, 
the noun's senior, well deserves to be called the pronown. 

Next come the article, or transformed pronoun, still 
designating the object; the noun, which names it; 
the adjective, which qualifies it. Article means a 
Joint : a name which the greek grammarians gave to 
their third personal pronoun, used later as a definite 
article, viewing it as a relative, as a joint connecting 
two propositions. The term nov/n (nomen, name) 
explains itself. As for the adjective, it is so called, 
because it is added to the pronoun or noun, and 
belongs to it, as the attribute to the object. 

The words which minister to the object being thus 
classed, we come to the verb. The expressor of the 
act ; embodying, besides this essential idea, the accessory 
ideas of mood, tense, person, and number; generator of 
the adjective, and consequently of the noun ; itself a 
noun in the infinitive, an adjective in the participle, an 
interjection in the imperative and the interrogative, 
this word of words has with justice been called em- 
phatically the word, the verb. It is the life of discourse, 
as the act is the life of the creation. 

The abbreviative, the equivalent of other words, 
closes the series of the parts of speech, and comprises : 
the preposition, so called because it expresses a 
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relation of position with regard to an 'object; the 
adyerb, or adjective of the verb; the afiBrmative, the 
negative, and the continnative, terms which require 
no explanation; finally, the conjunction, so denomi- 
nated, because it serves to link thoughts; itself the 
sign of a thought, it closes the series of abbreviatives, 
and also the series of words. 

Such are the materials of language, which respond 
to the wants and the aspirations of the human mind, 
whether it abide in the sensible world, or soar into the 
ideal. 

From the spirit of words we now pass to their 
substance, to the sounds and articulations of which 
they are made. Our alphabet will serve as the basis 
of our remarks. 

a e i o u y 

b f j p V z 

c g k q w 

d h 1 r X 

m s 

n t 

These two elements of speech, vowels and consonants, 
answer to the two elementary^ ideas, objects and acts. 
As the act quickens the object which supports it, so 
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does the consonant quicken its supporting vowel, and 
they both concur in imparting to the word its character 
as the sign of an idea. 

The vowels a, e, i, uttered as in alph&beiical produce 
a grave, a soft, and a shrill sound, answering to the 
voices of the human family, the man, the woman, the 
child ; 0, u^ answer to the louder voices of nature ; to 
utter them the human mouth protrudes from its natural 
position ; y is but another i. 

As the vowels have their harmonies, so do the 
consonants accord with their respective acts, each 
having its character, which, however, is more readily 
felt than determined. In these two facts lies the 
secret of the imitativeness of words, of their fitness to 
recall to mind the object and act. The attribu- 
tion of certain consonants to certain vowels, in the ar- 
rangement of the alphabet, is also in accordance with 
the law of harmony, the consonants being well assigned 
to their respective vowels. Nor is the rank which 
the consonants take under their vowels arbitrary : thus, 
the fiirst line presents allied consonants, b and jp, / 
and V, j and z, all uttered from the fore part of the vocal 
organ ; the second line gives us the gutturals, agreeing 
in character and strength with their vowels ; then follow 
the various articulations)ithe d and its cognate t, closing 
their respective series. 
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Moreover, the letters which figure to the eye the 
vowels and the consonants are as emhlematic as such 
simple characters can be. They also are from nature. 
The vowel letters have the appearance of inert bodies ; 
they may have been sketched from the mouth viewed 
in front or in profile. The consonant letters show 
active limbs ; they must have been drawn from objects 
particularly associated with their respective acts, and 
more than one reveals its character at first sight 
Thus, as the object and act had suggested the word, 
it suggested the letters which figure it. In hiero- 
glyphics, those images of thoughts, drawing and 
writing are still but one ; they preceded alphabetical 
writing and led to it. 

Such is the law of imitation which has fashioned 
the materials of language, and which still manifests 
itself in many words, the faithful signs of natural 
objects and acts. But, if so many other words seem 
on the contrary foreign to their idea, it is owing to 
the vicissitudes they have undergone ere they came 
to their present state and meaning. Words, it must be 
remembered, change Uke other things. We compound, 
contract, modify, deface them. They pass from one 
language to another, imposed by force, borrowed from 
necessity, or adopted by fancy; and, in becoming 
naturalised abroad, they lose more or less of their 
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native character. Finally, when the object and act, 
dumb or abstract, does not suggest its word to the 
word-makers, the ear and mouth, the mind, bent on 
realizing its idea, borrows for it the sign of another 
idea associated in some way with it ; and, after a word 
has thus been shifted from one idea to another, and 
has perhaps suffered some consequent alteration, its 
connection may be lost sight of, or it may even drop 
its original acceptation. But, when first bom, a word, 
an idea made sound, can but be imitative, the faithfol 
echo of its object and act. 

The theory of language, or general grammar, being 
thus laid down, we come to the english language and 
its particular grammar. 

The english language is not an after-shoot from a 
onc& flourishing and now dead idiom; it is a hardy 
growth from a root, having now attained its height 
with the manhood of the nation. The foreign ele- 
ments it has received have had to naturalize themselves, 
and have enriched the vocabulary without confusing 
the grammar. 

The characteristics of the english language are 
simplicity, vigour, and freedom. Good sense prevails 
here over fancy in the use of forms, which, few and 
sober, answer to necessary logical distinctions; the 
article is used when the mind requires it, the just 
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middle course between its suppression in latin and 
its over indulgence in french; the noun is free from 
gender, and is the better for it; the adjective is 
invariable, the fit sign of an abstraction ; and, as for 
the verb, so plain is its conjugation that it can be 
mastered at a glance; the active consonant strongly 
predominates over the sonorous vowel in close-knit 
words, ready for the despatch of thought, numbers of 
which, imitative monosyllables, may have been uttered 
by the first lips that spoke, so natural do they sound ; 
finally, the syntax, while most congenial to liberty of 
construction, is, to a great extent, mere general 
grammar. 

Grammar naturally divides into two parts: the 
elements, which treat of the forms of words ; and the 
syntax, which treats of the forms of discourse, and of 
the mutual relations of words. 
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OF THE INTEEJECTION. 



The interjection expresses emotions; interjections 
arc better illustrated than explained : 

Ah I no more of that, Hal, if thon loTesi me. Skakspeare, 

Ha ! Who is it t Ford. 

Oh t for that warning voioe. MUton, 

Uoa I who '• within f 8hak»p€are, 

Alai I poor Yoriok I Shdkgpeare. 

Pttha 1 laid I with an air. of careleasness, three several times, 
but it would not do. Sterne. 

Fie on't ! oh fie 1 'tis an unweeded garden. 

Besides simple interjections like the preceding, there 
are also interjective locutions and sentences, among 
which the exclamation and the apostrophe : 

A-well-a-day ) I have but eight sous in the world. Sterne. 

monstrous I eleven buckram men grown out of two ! 
Shakspeare. 

O glorious trial of exceeding love ! MUton. 
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O Mends ! I hear the tread of gentle stepa. MiUon. 

The imperative and the interrogatiYe form of verbs, 
expressing, the one a wish, the other a sentiment of 
curiosity, belong also to the interjection ; so likewise 
interrogative or imperative words : 

Say, muse, their names. Milton, 

What 9 fought you with them all 1 SKaJcspeare, 

Farewell ! I must leave you now. Mackenzie, 
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OF THE PRONOUN. 



The pronoun designates objects : either as definite : 
I am that I am ; or as indefinite : love one another. 

The pronoun proper is the personal ; it possesses 
person, gender, number and case. 

Person, gender, number, and case, are the forms 
which the pronoun takes, or the modifications which it 
undergoes, to designate objects according to their rank 
in discourse, and with accessory ideas of sex, of num- 
ber, and of relation to act. 

Person designates the three persons of discourse : 
the speaker, the interlocutor, and the by-stander : J, 
tJioUy he. 

Gender answers to the idea of sex in beings; 
hence we have a masculine and a feminine gender : he 
i$ my brother y she is my sister. For objects without 
sex, or beings whose sex is disregarded, we have a 
third gender, the neuter : His a table, it is a mouse. 

Number answers to the idea of unity or plurality in 
objects; hence two numbers, the singular and the 
plural : J, we ; thou, you; he, they. 
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Case expresses relation of object to act; we have 
two cases: for the agent, the nominatiYe; and the 
accusative) for the patient : I, me. 



The personal pronouns 


are: 




PersoiL Gender. 


Nrnnber. 


Nom. 


Case. 

Aoc. 


1 M. P. 


S. 


I 


Me 


2 M. P. 




Thou 


Thee 


3 M. P. N. 




He, She, It 


Him, Her, It 


1 M. F. 


P. 


We 


Us 


2 M. P. 




You, Ye 


You, Ye 


3 M. P. N. 




They 


Them 



To the third personal pronoun belongs also the 
indefinite pronoun one. 

To express the reflective sense, we have the following 
compound pronouns: myself; thyself; himself; her- 
self; itself; oneself; ourselves; yourselves; them- 
selves. 

It may not be indifferent to remark how well the 
personal pronouns are suited to their respective ideas 
and functions ; how well they answer to the distinctions 
of person, gender, number and case; how, in par- 
ticular, the nominatives are adapted to open the 
proposition, the accusatives to close it. Even where 
no change takes place, there is a reason for this. 
For instance, the neuter pronoun does not change, 
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but its neutral form may well be either a nominatiYe 
or an accusative; besides, sexless things generally 
appear in discourse as patients of acts. This remark 
may invite the student to make others. 

Besides the pronoun proper, the personal, we have 
also : 1, the adjective pronouns, combining with the 
idea of object expressed by the third personal pronoun, 
ideas of certain attributes which the mind assigns to 
an object, when considering it in relation to another ; 
these adjective pronouns divide also into definite and 
indefinite; 2, the relative, which will be defined in 
its place. 

The definite adjective pronouns are the demonstra- 
tive and the possessive. 

The demonstrative pronoun designates a definite 
object as specially pointed at. 

The demonstrative pronouns are : this, the one 
which is nearer, plural, these ; that, the one which is 
remoter, plural, those. 

The possessive pronoun designates a definite object 
as belonging to the first, second, or third person. 

The possessive pronouns are : mine ; thine ; his, 
hers; its; ours; yowrs; theirs; my own, thy own, 
his own, etc. 

The indefinite pronoun one designates an indefinite 
person ; aught, an indefinite thing. To this idea, the 
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other indefinite pronouns add accessory ideas, which, 
we shall explain : 

Any, one, be he who he may (singiilar or plural). 

Such, one like a former one (ditto). 

Other, one distinct from a former one (plural others). 

Both, the one and the other. 

Each, any one individual of a collection. 

Either, the one or the other ; ciUo one or another of any 
number. 

We have some compound indefinite pronouns : some- 
body, something^ anybody, anything, formed of an 
indefinite pronoun and a noun ; another, formed of the 
indefinite article and other; none, naught, nothing, 
formed of no one, no aught, no thing. 

To express a mere plurality of indefinite objects, 
we have the indefinite pronoun some ; and to express 
plurality of indefinite objects, with gradations as to 
number, we have : 



Few, 


only a small number ; 


A few, 


a small nimiber ; comparative, fewer ; 


Several, 


a rather large number ; 


Many, 


a large number ; 


All, 


the totaUty. 



Smne is also used in the partitive sense, meaning an 
indefinite quantity ; any means on indefinite qua/ntity, be 
it what it may ; Utile, much, enough, more, lisss, mean a 
small, a great, a sufficient, a greater, a lesser quantity. 
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Numerals are nsed as indefinite pronouns: OtU of 
the ten meriy two were saved. 

The relative pronoun re-designates the object desig- 
nated by its antecedent, to which it links a proposition 
in such a manner that the thread of discourse seems to 
be unbroken ; in meaning, it is equivalent to and and 
a personal pronoun. 

The relative pronouns are : for the noble genders, 
whoy accusative whom ; and for the neuter, which. They 
serve for both numbers. The demonstrative pronoun 
that performs also the function of a relative^ and serves 
for the three genders. 

Who is used absolutely for he who ; which is used 
eUiptically, with its antecedent understood; what is 
equivalent to that which. From these are formed who- 
ever, whichever, whatever. 

Owing to an ellipsis, which will be explained in the 
Syntax, we use as interrogative pronouns, who, whom, 
which, what. 
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OF THE ARTICLE. 



The article designates the object which the noon 
names. 

We have two articles : the definite article the, which 
has the same meaning as the definite pronomi he ; and 
the indefinite article a» before a yowel an, which is 
allied to the indefinite pronomi one, and has the same 
meaning. 

The article the is used with the noun, to designate 
an object which the mind conceives in its entirety, and 
as a defined individual. Consequently, when the mind 
does not conceive the object as an individual, for want 
of being able to' embrace the whole of it, the noun stands 
alone : space, the universe ; man, the Englishman, 

The article a is used with the noun, to designate an 
indefinite individual : a (any) man should work ; I see a 
(some) m/in at work. 

Besides the articles proper, the definite and the 
indefinite, we also combine with the noun the adjective 
pronouns which become adjective articles. 

The demonstrative articles are the same as the 
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demonstrative pronouns. The possessive articles are 
my, thy, hiSy her, itSy (mr^ your^ their^ to which must 
be added the relative whose. Yet mine and thine were 
once used as articles before vowels, and are still used 
as such in poetry. His, her, its, equivalent to the one 
of him, of her, of it, have their gender in accordance 
with the possessor, not with the possessed, as is the 
case in languages where the article and the adjective 
are variable words. 

The indefinite articles are the same as the indefinite 
pronouns. Only, none becomes no. Every, synonymous 
with each, is an indefinite article. Numerals are also 
used as adjective articles : two men. 

The relative which is also used as an adjective 
article, and so are what, whatever, and whichever. 

The interrogative pronouns which and what are used 
as articles. 
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OF THE NOUN. 



The noun names objects : man, hope, Newton, six, 
crowd, steam-engine. 

The common noun suits all objects of the same 
species : rrum, town. The proper noun belongs to an 
individual: Alfred, London. 

The nouns of the numbers are called numerals: 
one, two, three, ten, &c. 

A collective noun expresses of itself, even in the 
singular, the idea of plurality : multitiide. 

A compound noun comprises two or more words 
linked together to name an object : master-piece, will- 
o'-the-wisp. 

Op Gendee : — Noims, like adjectives, are gender- 
less in english, have no endings to show whether the 
object named is a male, a female, or sexless. In some 
cases, the two sexes have different names : hoy, girl ; 
in others, we use a prefix to denote the sexes : he- 
goat, she-goat, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow. The few 
nouns we find forming a feminine by a sd^ening of the 
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termination are foreign words: UoUy lioness; hero, 
heroine; actor, actress; executor , executrix. However, 
we have a masculine formed from the feminine, widow, 
widower: which seems to show that we talked of widows 
before we talked of widowers. 

Op Number : — But, while english names are free 
from gender, they have, like the pronoun, the usefiil 
distinction of number. As a general rule, the plural is 
formed by adding s to the singular: table, tables; dog, 
dogs; or es, when the pronunciation requires it, as in the 
following words : church, churches ; gas, gases ; glass, 
glasses; dish, dishes; box, boxes. The word is thus 
lengthened by the affixion of the favourite desinential 
consonant. 

Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant generally 
take es : hero, heroes ; negro, negroes ; some take s 
only : canto, cantos ; grotto, grottos. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change 
the y into i, and take es : lady, ladies ; but, when the y 
is preceded by a vowel, the general rule is followed : 
boy, boys. 

Nouns ending in / or fe change the / into v, and 
take es: loaf, loaves; wife, wives; except: safe; scarf; 
dwarf, whanf; brief, chief, grief, kerchief; fife, strife ; 
hoof, proof, roof; gulf, tu/rf; all which words form their 
plural by the addition of s. It is the same with nouns 
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in ff: stuffy staffs; except staffs which has the plural 
staves^ as well as staffs. 

The foUowing nouns have old plural forms: man^ 
woman^ meUy women ; child, child/ren ; ox, oxen ; louse, 
lice ; mouse, mice ; foot, feet ; goose, geese / tooth, teeth. 
Here we find, used to form plurals, two processes, the 
affixion of the desinence en, and the change of the 
root vowel ; which processes we shall meet with again, 
but used to form participles. The result of these 
processes, in the case of the noun, is to weaken and 
lengthen the word, which is imitative of what passes 
in the mind when it conceives plurality; instead of 
one object it perceives many, but smaller ones, as in 
a perspective. 

Some nouns, owing to a received vulgarism, do not 
change in the plural, as: sheep, deer, grouse, cod, salmon, 
&c. ; fish has a plural, fishes ; but fish is more often 
used. 

Some nouns have only one number: the singular, 
or the plural. The reason for this is sometimes in the 
nature of the object, which excludes the idea, either 
of one, or of many ; sometimes, in the view which the 
mind chooses to take of the object. The following have 
only the singular : honesty, darkness, the universe, &c. ; 
wheat, barley, bread, spinach, &c. ; ahns, news, are 
also generally used in the singular only. The follow- 
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ing have only the plural : asheSy riches^ annals, bellows, 
dregs, clothes, &c. 

The following words require notice : die, a stamp, 
makes dies'; die, the die used in gaming, makes dice; 
penny, a coin, makes pennies; penny, the value of that 
coin, makes pence. Brethren means brothers in Christ. 

Many nouns imported from foreign languages have 
retained their original plurals : seraph, seraphim ; 
analysis, analyses; erratum, errata; bandit, ba/nditti; 
Sec. Sometimes, we find seraphs, bandits, &c. 

Of Case : — The nominative and the accusative have 
no distinctive forms in the noun, and are only shown 
hy the place which it occupies in discourse with respect 
to the verb, the nominative coming first according to 
logical order : a man reads a book, the book instructs the 
man. The noun, however, offers a peculiarity which 
has some analogy with a case. To express an attri- 
butive idea, the relation between an object and its 
possessor, we say : a man's heart, for the heart which 
a ma/n has. This form seems, as is generally 
thought, to proceed by elision from the obsolete ex- 
pression, a man his heart ; for Jesus Christ his sake ; 
for it is used only before the noun on which 
it depends, it involves the suppression of the article 
the, and the possessor is a person or personified 
thing ; which reasons are against another supposition, 
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that this *s is a genitive fonu coming from the anglo- 
saxon genitiye in es. 

With a plural in «, the apostrophe only is used : 
birds' winga. 

When the singular ends in s or 88 we use '«: 
Cha/rle8'8 reign; an authoresa'a life; but euphony requires : 
Mosea* writinga ; Jeaua* sufferings ; in Felix' room ; for 
goodneaa' aake ; for peace' aake. 
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OF THE ADJECTIVE. 



The adjective expresses the attributes of objects: 
a faithful dog. 

The comparative and the superlative are the forms 
which the adjective takes to express successive degrees 
of the quality above the ordinary point : the compara- 
tive signifies the second degree of the quality; 
the superlative, its third or extreme degree : wisCf 
wiser, wisest 

Wiser means wise again ; its characteristic, r, is the 
iterative consonant. Wisest means wiser stiU, to the 
stopping point, s implies prolongation, t termination, 

» 

which two ideas compose the superlative idea. 

Besides these idiomatic forms, we also express the 
degrees of the quality by means of more and mosty the 
comparative and the superlative of the adverb much : 
more wise, most wise. Certain adjectives have no 
idiomatic forms : more virtuous, most virtuous. 

The following are the rules concerning these forms. 

Adjectives of one syllable generally have their 
comparative in er: smaUySmaUer ; wise, wiser; adjec- 
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tives of two or more syllables generally form their 
oomparatiYe with more : jnoie wonderful ; adjectives of 
two syllables ending in y, e sounded, or «owe, form 
their comparative in both ways: happy ^ happier , or 
Tdoie happy ; noble, nobler, or more noble; handsome, 
handsomer, or more handsome. 

When the comparative • is thus formed in er, the 
superlative is formed in est : smallest, happiest, noblest, 
hamdsomest. 

Adjectives of one syllable, containing one vowel, and 
ending in a consonant, double that consonant: sad, 
sadder, saddest ; big, bigger, biggest. 

Adjectives ending in y preceded by a consonant 
change y into i : shy, shier ; merry, merrier. 

Certain adjectives in frequent use have irregular 
comparatives and superlatives : good, better, best ; bad, 
worse, worst ; little, less, least ; far, farther, farthest 
Better and worse have of course no radical relation to 
good and bad, to which they serve as comparatives. 

Some adjectives expressing mere relations of time 
and place assume the comparative form, but such 
words are not to be confounded with ordinary compara- 
tives: former, latter; inner, outer, utter; upper, 
wnder; anterior (latin form), posterior, ulterior; 
superior, inferior. Some of these words have a super- 
lative form to express a complex relation of time or 

2 
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place: innermoBt, uttermost; wppermosty wndermost 
We have also the word foremost from fore, meaning 
first in rank; eUer, bom first, is another comparative 
form, having also a superlative form, eldest. Next, 
immediately foUowing, is also a superlative form. 

Ordinal Adjectives:— These qualificative adjectives 
are derived from numerals, and express attributive 
ideas of order : first, second, third, tenth. 
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OP THE VERB. 



The verb expresses acts : to love some one ; to be 
loved hy same one; to go to a place; to repent one- 
self; to snow. 

An act supposes an agent and a patient; their 
corresponding terms are the nominative and the 
accusative, with which we are akeady acquainted. 

This one bind of act presenting itself under various 
aspects, there are several kinds of verbs: active, 
passive, neuter, reflective, and unipersonal. 

The active verb is a verb with an accusative : the sun 
ripens the fruits. The agent, the act, the patient, are 
here simply expressed in their normal order. 

The passive verb is a derivative from the active ; the 
act is viewed inverted, and the patient, become the 
first object of our attention, furnishes the nominative 
to the verb. We form our passive verb by combining 
to be with the second participle of an active verb; 
and, to introduce the agent, recourse is had to a 
preposition : the frmts are ripened by the swn. 

The neuter verb is a verb without an accusative; the 
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agent and patient being essentially one and the same 
object, the accusative is understood: to go {pneselfy 
take oneself) to London. There are also neuter verbs 
equivalent to an active verb and an accusative noun : 
to pray (make a prayer) ta God. Thus it is that 
certain neuter verbs bear a passive form : to be gone 
to London ; to be applied to by somebody. 

The reflective verb has a reflective pronoun for its 
accusative, the agent and patient being essentially also 
one and the same object: to repent oneself ; no man 
repented him of his wickedness. Old Testament. How- 
ever, english prefers the shorter neuter foi:m, to 
repenty to the reflective, which belongs to our literary 
language. 

The unipersonal verb is a variety of the neuter verb, 
used, in the tenses, only in the third person singular, 
and with it for its nominative, the agent, act, and 
patient being essentially blended into one idea : it 
snows, for snow snows. 

Such are the various sorts of verbs ; but verbs are 
peculiarly convertible as to their nature, as will be 
seen from a few examples : act., to see something; 
neut., the blind shall see ; neut., to run ; act., 
to run a race; in such cases the verb is said to 
be accidentally neuter or active. There are also 
accidental reflectives and unipersonals : to flatter one- 
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self; it strikes rne that; it seems that; it is reported 
that. 

The moods in the verb answer to the four forms, 
objective, attributive, assertive, or interjective, under 
which the act presents itself. They are : 1, the infinitive ; 
2, the participle ; 3, the indicative, the conditional, and 
the dubitative ; 4, the imperative. 

The infinitive is a noun, presenting the act as an 
object, in indefinite time: to love. Its compound 
expresses anteriority : to have loved. 

The participle is an adjective, presenting the act as 
an attribute: loving, who loves; loved, whom one loves ; 
loving presents the act as proceeding from the agent ; 
loved, a derivative from the past tense, presents the act 
as accomplished, and in the patient The same defini- 
tion applies to going and gone; with this difference 
only, that, according to the analysis given of the 
neuter verb, the agent and the patient are one. The 
compound participle expresses anteriority: having 
loved. 

The indicative, the conditional, and the dubitative 
are the three moods in which the verb is properly 
a verb, having, a nominative and forming with it the 
proposition; the act having an agent and taldng 
place in time. 

The indicative asserts the act as positive : I love. 
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The conditional asserts the act as dependent on a 
condition : I should love, if . . . 
The dubitative presents the act as doubtM : 

Had you rather Csosar were living. Shahpeare, 

The imperative is the interjective form of the verb, 
the act presenting itself in the shape of a wish or 
a will : do. 

The tenses are the different forms which the verb 
takes, in the indicative, the conditional, and the dubita- 
tive, to express the present, the past, and the fiiture : 
the history of that tvhich is, is the history of that which 
has been, and of that which will be. 

The indicative has sis tenses : the present, the past, 
the perfect, the compound past, the future, and the 
compound future. 

The present expresses an act which takes place at 
the moment of speaking : I hear a noise. 

The past expresses a past act of a certain duration, 
and connected with a certain date : 

On a certain day, Philoponus 8<M to him. Hams, 

The perfect presents the act merely as accomplished: 
J have said i^ 

The compound past expresses an act anterior to a past 
act : he had spoken when I came in. 
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The fttture expresses an act to come : IshaU go, thou 
wiUgo* 

And the componnd fdtore expresses a future act 
anterior to another : I shall have done ere he retvm. 

The conditional mood has two forms : a simple and 
a componnd, used according as the hypothesis is in the 
past or in the componnd past : were right to triumph, . 
we should rejoice ; had you done 8o, you would have 
been right 

The dubitatiye mood has four forms : the present : 
I be ; the past : I were ; the perfect : I have been ; 
and the compound past : I had been. 

Besides the above forms, we use to be and the first 
participle to express an act as in progress, and we say : 
to be writing^ to have been writing, I am writing, I have 
been writing; and so on throughout the conjugation. 

Person and number, which belong, as has been seen, 
to the pronoun, are extended to the verb for the sake of 
harmony : J have, thou hast, he has ; we have, you have, 
they home. 

Forms characteristic of mood, tense, person, and 
number are comparatively few and sober in the english 
verb ; but what is thus lost in variety is amply com- 
pensated for by what is gained in simplicity and force. 
The few forms we have may be accounted for thus : 

In the infinitive, to love, the preposition to, which 

8 
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occurs before the infinitive in discourse (J go to see him)y 
is added to the simple form, love; it becomes the 
characteristic particle, the sign of the infinitive, and 
distinguishes it from the imperative. 

In the first participle, lovmg^ the final ing is 
expressive of activeness. 

The second participle, lovedy is the past form, of 
which we shall speak presently. 

In I love, we find again the simple form, which 
becomes love& in the third person, and lovest in the 
second. The s in loves is the favourite soft desinence, 
ah'eady rendered familiar by the plural of words, and 
a euphonic letter when a vowel follows ; in thou lovest, 
tf the initial of the pronoun, is added to the & 

The past tense, hvedy is formed by the affixion of a 
close consonant d, which is the initial of do, the final 
of end, and implies completeness. 

In the imperative, we have the simple form, love. 

The modifications which take place in the irregular 
verbs, to form the past tense and the second participle, 
are similarly characteristic. The final t which many 
take is but a stronger d. The change of vowel also 
is a euphonious and imitative way of expressing 
remoteness ; and the participial desinence en, which 
some of our irregular verbs still retain, has a similar 
effect. The change of root vowel, and the affixion of 
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the desinence en, we have abready met with in the 
formation of the plurals of nouns. 



Op Conjugation. 

To conjugate a verb is to make it pass through its 
modifications of mood, tense, person, and number. 

To havt and to he are called auxiliary verbs when 
they combine with the second participle of verbs to 
form tenses or verbal forms. The compound tenses 
have been defined ; but in those tenses we may also 
view separately each element ; when we find that the 
active verb to ha/ve preserves its usual meaning, while 
the second participle preserves also its meaning as 
defined. I have received a letter means I ha/ve a letter 
received ; in latin, Uteras acceptor habeo. I ha/ve slept 
is equivalent to I have myself slept 

Shally willy shovldy wouldy are also auxiliary verbs, 
forming the future tenses and the cQnditional mood of 
verbs; to them may be added, ca/n^ covld; may^ might ; 
musty oughty which are used only in combination with 
an infinitive, understood if not expressed. Of these 
we shall speak in the Syntax. 

A regular verb is one which follows the model con- 
jugation ; an irregular verb is one which deviates from 
it. Our irregular verbs are anglo-saxon verbs which 
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have preserved old forms. Imported verbs follow 
the model conjugation. 

We shall first give the conjugation of to have^ and 
to be, which are often used as auxiliaries, and are 
irregular. To have is little so, merely undergoing 
contraction; but to be has the most irregular conjn- 
gation of aU verbs, which is explained by the fact that 
it proceeded from several roots, each meaning some 
plain act or form of existence* 

We shall then conjugate two model verbs: one 
ending in e, to love ; the other without e final, to talk. 

It will then be shown how a verb is to be used 
negatively, and interrogatively. 

A list of the irregular verbs will follow. 
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CONJUGATIONS. 



TO HAYB 




TO BB 




INFINITIVE. 


To have 




To be 


To have had 




To have been 




PAETICIPLF.. 


Having, Had 




Being, Been 


Having had 




Having been 




INDICATIVE. 




PBBSENT. 




I have 




I am 


thou hast 




thou art 


he has 




he is 


we have 




we are 


yon have 




you are 


they have ^ 


FAST. 


they are 


Ihad 




I was 


thou hadst 




thou wast 


he had 




he was 


ve had 




we were 


you had 




you were 


they had 




they were 
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PEEFBCT. 

I have had I have been 

thou hast had thou hast been 

he has had he has been 

we have had we have been 

you have had you have been 

they have had they have been 

COMPOUND PAST. 

I had had I had been 

thou hadst had thou hadst been 

he had had he had been 

we had had we had been 

you had had you had been 

they had had they had been 

PUTURB, 

I shall have I shall be 

thou wilt have thou wilt be 

he will have he will be 

we shall have we shall be 

you will have you will be 

they will have they will be 

COMPOUND FUTURE. 

I shall have had I shall have been 

thou wilt have had thou wilt have beeD 

he will have had he will have been 

we shaU have had we shall have been 

you will have had you will have been 

they will have had they will have been 
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CONDITIONAL. 

I should have I should be 

thou wouldst have thou wouldst be 

he would have he would be 

we should have we should be 

you would have you would be 

they would have they would be 



COMPOUND. 



I should have had 
thou wouldst have had 
he would have had 
we should have had 
you wotdd have had 
they would have had 



I should have been 
thou wouldst have been 
he would have been 
we should have been 
you would have been 
they would have been 





DUBITATIVE. 




PRESENT. 




I have 




Ibe 


thou have, 




thou be, (yr beest 


he have 




he be 


we have 




we be 


you have 




you be 


they have 


PAST. 


they be 


Ihad 




I were 


thou had 




thou wert 


he had 




he were 


we had 




we were 


you had 




you were 


they had 




. they were 
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I have had 
thou have had 
he have had 
we have had 
you have had 
they have had 



I had had 
thou had had 
he had had 
we had had 
you had had 
they had had 



PERFECT. 

I have been 
thou have been 
he have been 
we have been 
you have been 
they have been 

COMPOUin) PAST. 

I had been 
thou had been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 



Hav^ 



IMPERATIVE. 

Be 



MODEL CONJUGATION. 



TO LOVB 

To love 

To have loved 



Loving, Loved 
Having loved 



TO TALK 
INFINITIVE. 

To talk 

To have talked 

PARTICIPLE. 

Talking, Talked 
Having talked 
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INDICATIVE. 



FKE8ENT. 



I love 
thou lovest 
he loves 
we love 
yon love 
they love 

I loved 
thou lovedst 
he loved 
we loved 
you loved 
they loved 

I have loved, &c. 



FAST. 



PERFECT. 



Italk 

thou talkest 
he talks . 
we talk 
you talk 
they talk 

I talked 
thou talkedst 
he talked 
we talked 
yon talked 
they talked 

I have talked, &c 



OOMPOUin) FAST. 

I had loved, &o, I had talked, <fec. 



FUTUBB. 



I shall love, <feo. 



I shall talk, &c 



OOMFOtJWD FUTUBB, 



I shall have loved, <fec. 



I shall have talked, <&c. 



CONDITIONAL. 
I should love, &c. I should talk, &c 



OOMFOUND. 

I shonld have loved, &c, I should have talked, &c. 
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ELEHENTS. 




DUBITATIVE. 




PBESSNT. 




I lore 




I talk 


thou love 




thou talk 


he love 




he talk 


yre love 




we talk 


you love 




you talk 


they love 


PAST. 


they talk 


I loved 




I talked 


thou loved 




thou talked 


he loved 




he talked 


we loved 




we talked 


you loved 




you talked 


they loved 




they talked 



PEBFECT. 

I have loved, &c I have talked, drc. 

COMPOXTin) PAST. 

I had loved, <&c. I had talked, &c, 

IMPERATIVE. 
Love Talk 

Bemabks on the Model Conjugation. 

Begular verbs in ee differ from their model verb, 
hve, in this only, that, in the first participle, they add 
ing to the ee : to Jree^ freeing. Those in w follow the 
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model, except in the first participle, where i is 
changed into y: to lie, lying. 

By the same reason, y preceded by a consonant is 
changed into i before e: to reply ^ replies^ replied. 
Verbs ending in y preceded by a vowel follow the 
form of verbs ending in a consonant, except that 
the y is changed into i in the past : to say^ saying^ 
he mysy he said. 

Verbs ending in a single consonaat, when of one 
syllable, or when having their last syllable accented, 
double their final consonant before e ori: to ra/p^rcupping^ 
rapped ; to refer y referring y thou referresty he referred. 

Verbs ending in $h, aa, Xy zz^ take e% in the third 
person singular of the present indicative : to wuhy he 
wishes ; to tosSy he tosses ; to box, he boxes ; to buzz, 
he buzzes. 

These peculiarities are what necessarily takes place 
in the pronunciation of the words, when the ending is 
affixed to the radical. 

Of Verbs used Negatively and Interrogati^ly. 

A verb conjugated negatively runs thus : not to love ; 
not hvingy not loved; I love not, or, more commonly, 
I do not lovey I have not loved, I shall not love ; love not, 
or, more commonly, do not love. 
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Interrogatively, thus : love If or, more commonly, 
do I love i have I loved f shall I love ? &c. 

Interrogatively and negatively : love I not? or, more 
commonly, do I not love ? have I not loved f shall I 
not love ? &c. 



IRREGULAE VERBS. 

r. denotes that the verb is also regular. 
CONSONANT ENDINGS. 

Boot Vowels — a and ea. 



awake 


r. awoke 


awoke 


fall 




fell 


fallen 


bake 


r. 


baken 


forbear 




forbore 


forborne 






borne. 


forsake 




forsook 


forsaken 


lvn««. 


(bore, 


bom 


grave 


r. 




graven 


Dear 


1 (bare 


(brought 


hang 


r. 


hung 


hung 






forth) 


have 




had 


had 


beat 


beat 


s 

beaten 


hear 




heard 


heard 


bereave 
break 


r. bereft 
( broke, 
(brake 


bereft 
> broken 


heave 
lade 


r. 
r. 


hove 


j hove, 
(hoven 
laden 


cast 


cast 


cast 


lead 




led 


led 


catch 


r. caught 


caught 


leave 




left 


left 


cleave r. 


clove, 
clave 


> cloven 


load 
make 


r. 


made 


loaden 
made 


dare 


r. durst 


durst 


mean 




meant 


meant 


deal 


r. dealt 


dealt 


read 




read 


read 


dream 


r. dreamt 


dreamt 


shake 




shook 


shaken 


eat 


ate, eat 


eaten, eat 


shape 


r. 




shapen 
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shave 
shear 

speak 

spread 
stand 

steal 

swear 

sweat 



Jspoke, 1 
[spake J 



r. 

n shore 

spoke, 

spake 

spread 
stood 

stole 

J swore, 

]^sware 

r. sweat 



shaven 
shorn 

spoken 

spread 
stood 

stolen 
I sworn 

sweat 



take took taken 

teach tanght taught 
tear tore, tare torn 

(trod. 



tread trod 



wax 
wear 

weave 



r. 



wore 



wove 



e and ee 



bend 


r. bent 


bent 


pen (to shut 




beseech 


r. besought besought 


inapen)r 


.pent 


pent 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


rend 


rent 


rent 


breed 


bred 


bred 


seek 


sought 


sought 


creep 


crept 


crept 


seethe r. 


sod 


sodden 


dwell 


r, dwelt 


dwelt 


sell 


sold 


sold 


feed 


fed 


fed 


send 


sent 


sent 


feel 


felt 


felt 


set 


set 


set 


forget 


forgot 


( forgot, 
( forgotten 


shed 
shred 


shed 
shred 


shed 
shred 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


get 


got 


(got, 


speed 


sped 


sped 


( gotten 


spend 


spent 


spent 


help 


r. helpt 


helpt 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


keep 


kept 


kept 


swell r. 




swollen 


loieel 


r. knelt 


knelt 


tell 


told 


told 


lend 


lent 


lent 


weep 


wept 


wept 


let 


let 


let 


wet r. 


wet 


wet 


meet 


met 


met 









( trodden 
waxen 
worn 

( wove, 
woven 
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abide 


abode 


abode 


give 


gave 


given 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


grind 


ground 


ground 


begin 


r began, 
I begun 


'began 

• 


hide 


hid 


(hid, 

( hidden 


bid 


bade 


bid, 

• 

bidden 


hit 
knit 


hit 
r. knit 


hit 
knit 


bind 


bound 


bound, 
bounden 


light 
quit 


r. Ht 
r. quit 


nt 

quit 


bite 


bit 


bit, 
[bitten 


ride 
rid 


rode 
rid 


ridden 
rid 


bring 
build 


brought 
r. built 


brought 
built 


ring 


(rung, 
(rang 


[rung 


chide 


chid 


J chid, 
[ chidden 


rise 
rive 


rose 
r. 


risen 
riven 


cling 


dung 


dung 


shine 


r. shone 


shone 


dig 


r. dug 


dug 


RhriTilr 


( shrunk. 


shrunk. 


drink 


> 

drank, 


drunk, 




( shrank 


shrunken 


drunk 


drunken 


shrive 


r. shrove 


shriven 


drive 


drove, 
drave 


•driven 


sing 


(sung, ) 
(sang ) 


sung 


fight 


fought ' 


fought, 
f oughten 


sink 


( sunk, 
(sank 


sunk, 
sunken 


find 


found 


found 


sit 


sat 


sat 


fling 

forbid 

forgive 


flung 
forbade « 
forgave 


flung 
forbid, 
forbidden 
forgiven 


slide 
sling 


sHd 

fslung, 
slang 


(sHd, 
( slidden 

' slung 


gild 


r. gilt 


gilt 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


gird 


r. girt 


girt 


slit 


r. slit 


sHt 
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smite 

spill 

spin 



smote 



}' 



smitten^ 

smit 

spilt 



r. spilt 

Jspan 

l^sptm, 

spit, Bpat spit, spat 

r. split spHt 

f sprang, 1 

*< Ssprang 

Isprang J 

stick stuck stuck 



spit 
split 

spring 



sting 



stink i . , 
[stank 



fstung, 1 
[stang J 
Jstunk, 1 



stunk 



[strode, 1 
stride Ik ^. , V stridden 

strike struck i . ' 

[stricken 

string strung strung 

strive strove striven 

swim swam swum 

swing swung swung 

think thought thought 

thrive r. throve thriven 

win won won 

wind woimd wound 

wring r. wrung wrung 

write wrote written 



become 


became 


become 


cost 


cost 


cost 


behold 


beheld ' 


behold, 
beholden 


hold 


held ^ 


held, 
holden 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


lose 


lost 


lost 


clothe 


r. clad 


clad 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


come 


came 


come 


work 


r. wrought 


wrought 



u 



burst 


burst 


burst 


run 


ran, ran ran 


cut 


cut 


cut 


shut 


shut shut 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


thrust 


thrust thrust 


put 


put 


put 
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be 
flee 



was 
fled 



Vowel Endings. 



e and €6 



been 
fled 



see seen 



seen 



He 



lay 



le 



lain 



do 
go 



o and oe 

did done 1 shoe shod shod 

went gone ' 



draw 



aw 
diew drawn | saw 



r. 



sawn 



strew T. 



ew 
strewn | 



ow 



blow 


blew 


blown 


know knew 


known 


crow 


r. crew 




mow r. 


mown 


grow 


grew 


grown 


show r. 


shown 


hew 


r. 


hewn 


sow r. 


sown 



y, m ^y 



buy 


bought 


bought 


pay 


paid 


paid 


fly 


flew 


flown 


say 


said 


said 


lay 


laid 


laid 


slay 


slew 


slain 
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OF THE ABBEEVIATIVE. 

The abbreviatiye is equivalent to one or more 
other words. 

The abbreviatives divide into : 1, the preposition ; 
2, the adverb ; 8, the affirmative, and the negative ; 4, the 
continuative ; 5, the conjunction. 

The preposition expresses a rele^tion of position 
between an act and an object. Equivalent to an active 
verb, it has an accusative, which it connects properly 
with a verb : to be si {having) home; to come from 
{having had) town; to go to {bent on having) 
town. 

These three elementary prepositions merely express 
present, past, and future relation with an object. 

When a preposition seems to connect its accusative 
with a pronoun or noun, it is that a verb is understood: 
a knight {clad) in black armour. Such is the case with 
the preposition o/, commonly used in the aforesaid 
way : the colour {proceeding) of the rose* 
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The prepositions are : 

about at the out of, Burroiindiiig here and there 

above at the over of, commanding 

across at the cross of, crossing 

afore at the fore of, preceding 

after at the aft of, following 

against at the gainst of, opposing 

along at the long of, bordering, paralleling 

amid at the mid of, surronnded by 

among amid many, interspersing 

around at the roimd of, encircling 

at having, coinciding with 

before at the fore of, fronting, preceding 

behind at the hind of, facing the back of, following 

below at the low of, commanded by 

beneath at the nether of, commanded by 

beside at the side of, adjoining 

between at the interval of, dividing 

beyond at the yon of, surpassing 

by at the side of, in contact with, adjoining 

down Ht the down of, descending 

for to, at the fore of, nearing, anticipating 

from having had, haying been at, losing 

in at the in of, contained by 

into to the in of, entering 

near at a Httle distance from, neighbouring 

of having been in, proceeding from 

off from the on of, not on 

on at the top of, supported by 

over at the over of, commanding 

since from the time of 
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throngh at the through of, trayersing 

till to the time of 

to going to have, to be at, gaining 

towards face to face with, aiming at 

under at the imder of, commanded by 

up at the up of, ascending 

upon up and on 

with haying, mutually having, accompanying 

within with and in, encompassed by, not exceeding 

without not with 

A passive verb has necessarily been had recourse to 
in those cases where the language has no active verb 
to express the relation. 

The adverb is equivalent to a preposition and its accu- 
sative : a noun with an adjective article, or an article and 
an adjective. It relates properly to a verb, as an adjec- 
tive does to a noun, and expresses a circumstance of 
the act : its time, place, manner, degree, number, order, 
reason. The prepositions supplied are at, in, from, to, 
for: 

He did it there and then ; he behaved wisely ; I much 
regret it; he has done it twice; do this first; why has 
he done it ? 

We shall class the adverbs in the order of the 
different sorts of words, articles or adjectives, which 
enter into their composition. 

The demonstrative adverbs are : now, then, at tliis, 

D 2 
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at that time ; here, there, in or at this, in or at that 
place; hither , thither, to this, to that place; hence, 
thence, from this, from that time or place. 

The indefinite adverbs are : once, at one time, 
always, ever, never; anywhere, in any place, every- 
where, nowhere ; so, in such a way. 

The numeral adverbs are : once, twice, thrice, one, 
two, thr^e times. 

The relative adverbs are : when, at which time ; while, 
whikt, during which time; whither, to which place; 
whence, from which place ; where, at which place ; how, 
in which way, as . . , as, in the degree in which; 
{more) ...than (surpassing the degree) ... in which. 

The indefinite relative adverbs are : whenever, when- 
soever; wherever, wheresoever; whithersoever; whenceso- 
ever ; however, in whatever way. 

The interrogative adverbs are : when ? at what time ; 
where 1 in what place; whither} to what place; 
whence ? from what place ; why ? for what reason ; how f 
in what manner. 

The qualificative adverbs form a class nearly as 
numerous as the adjectives: wisely, in a wise way; 
greatly, in a great degree. They have a compara- 
tive and a superlative : near, nearer, nearest ; bravely, 
more bravely, most bravely. Here we have also irre- 
gular forms: well, better, best; ill, worse, worst; little, 
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lessy least; much, more, most; far, farther, farthest; 
forth, further, furthest. 

The ordinal adverbs are : firstly, in the first place, 
secondly, thirdly, kc. 

Adverbs are also used with adjectives and quali- 
ficative adverbs to express the degree and sometimes 
the manner of an attribute : more, less, most great; 
truly brace, rather rashly, kindly severe, lavishly kind. 
About is thus used with numerals: about twenty 
men. 

The affirmative and the negative are each equivalent 
to a proposition : yes, I affirm, assent, consent ; no, I 
deny, dissent, refuse. When used adverbially, no 
becomes not : I repine not. 

The continuative, that, is the same word with which 
we are already acquainted as a demonstrative pronoun, 
and then a restive pronoun. Become an abbreviative, 
it merely continues the thread of discourse : he said 
that it u>as so, he said ... it was so. 

The conjunction is equivalent to a proposition ex- 
pressing an operation of the mind, of frequent occur- 
rence, by means of which we pass from one thought to 
another, and, in some cases, from one idea to another : 
one and one make two; the gun will go off, if you pull the 
trigger; dorCt do that, for it is wrong; he is poor, but he is 
generous; he breathes, then he is alive. 
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The three conjunctions by which we connect, either 
idea with idea, or thought with thought, are : 



and 

or 

or 



add, add that 
assimilate, assimilate that 
substitute, substitute that 



Their common negative is nor (neither . . . nor). 
The thought-connecting conjunctions are : 



as 

because 

besides 

but 

else 

for 

hence 

however 

if 

moreover 

nevertheless 

now 

still 

then 

therefore 

though 

unless 

whereas 

wherefore 

whether 



seeing that 

the cause being that 

add subsidiarily that 

leaving out that, it must be added that 

if otherwise 

the reason being that 

conclude that • 

be it as it may 

give that • 

add in corroboration that 

not minding that (which precedes) 

I proceed to say that 

it prevents not that 

conclude that 

infer that 

not minding that (which follows) 

save that 

while in fact, considering that 

from which infer that 

supposing that 
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This closes the series of the abbreviatives, and 
brings us round, as it were, to the interjection, from 
which we started. We have ahready noticed the 
connecting link between the first and the last part of 
speech, between the interjection and the abbreviatiye, 
specially the conjunction. We may also remark that 
yes and no have the inteqective form ; like interjections, 
they stand alone in discourse, not combining with other 
words ; and they have oxdy to be uttered with emotion 
to become real interjections : 

Yes ! yon despise the maa to books confined^ 
Who from his study rails at human kind. Pope, 

No ! I will be the pattern of all patience. Shakspeare. 
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OF WORDS; OF ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 

A WORD is primarily made of one syllable ; it is by 
affixion and prefixion that we make words of two or 
more syllables: to see, to oversSe, oversiery sight, 
sightly, unsightly, unsightliness. 

Words are called monosyllables, dissyllables, trisyl- 
lables, polysyllables, according as we bear in them 
one utterance, two, three or more utterances. 

A consonant (or consonants) at the conjunction of 
two syllables in a word is an articulation belonging in 
common to both syllables ; it ends the one, and at the 
same time begins the other. When a written word 
has to be divided at the end of a line, the division 
should take place at the conjunction of two syllables, 
where it agrees best with the pronunciation of the 
word. 

Two vowel sounds pronounced in one syllable con- 
stitute a diphthong, as i in mine, oyinjoy, ou in sound. 

Accent is the extra force with which one syllable is 
pronounced in a word of two or more syllables. 
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Gennine english words are accented on the funda- 
mental syllable, which embodies the main idea, and 
is, as it were, the heart of the word. The word is 
thus lengthened without being enervated by it. This 
principle is illustrated above in the derivatives from 
see and sight 

Words of foreign extraction are accented on the 
same principle, where the heart of the word is or 
seems to be. The application of the principle, though 
less simple, seems to take place as follows. 

Nouns of two or three syllables often take the 
accent on the first syllable, the rest of the word being 
or seeming to be the ending; if the accent be else- 
where, it is because a prefix refuses it, or a strong 
syllable attracts it: grdmmar, prdnoun, prudence, Pdris, 
dlphabety elephant, minister; monsdon, July, domestic, 
repartie, connoisseur, magazine. Polysyllabic nouns 
willingly take the accent on the antepenult, where 
two words have been, or seem to have been joined : 
phildnthropyy rhindceros, leviathan, hippopdtamvs, an^ 
throp&phagi ; when the accent is elsewhere, it is 
because the fundamental syllable, or a strong syllable 
attracts it thither : ciremony, matrimony, dilettdnte, 
antepeniiU. Foreign adjectives and nouns proceed- 
ing by affixion from a simpler word are accented 
uniformly according to termination, the accent being 

D 3 
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shifted farther on, as the simpler word lengthens. 
But no shifting of the accent takes place where the 
simpler word is thus lengthened by english affixion : 
drigiuy original, origindlity, origindtion, originate, origi- 
nator : dlphabet, alphabetic, alphabStical, alphabetically ; 
minister, ministerial; matter, material, materialise, 
m^teridlity, materialness ; hdrmony, harmdnious, har- 
m^niousness ; chdrity, chdritable, chdritableness. A 
foreign word thus undergoing an english affixion is 
treated as an english word. 

Verbs of foreign extraction are anglicized, and thus 
brought under the regular english conjugation, either 
by dropping their verbal ending or by modifying it ; if 
this fact be borne in mind, and prefixes and strong 
syllables taken into consideration, they are found to be 
accented according to the general principle ; to reldte, 
to credte, to avdw, to finish, to receive, to render, to con- 
tinue, to miirmur, to propagate, to determine, to develop, 
to dnalyse. 

It should be noticed that some foreign dissyllables, 
used either as nouns or as verbs, take the accent on 
the first syllable, when nouns ; on the last, when verbs : 
decent, to accent; present, to present; &dle,to exile; 
incense, to incense; &c. This distinction may have 
been owing to the french nouns and verbs, to which 
many such words correspond : accent, f accente ; encens, 
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j* encense. In consSnt, to consent ; contint, to cont&nt, the 
accent is not shii'ted; but the french nouns are con- 
sentementy contentement, and the english nouns may be 
regarded as derived from the verbs become english, or 
from the french nouns abbreviated. 

The accent being the regulator of english verse, its 
nature and power should be well understood. 

Quantity is the comparatively longer or shorter time 
which is taken to pronounce a syllable. Syllables are 
distinguished into long and short: sheep, nete, land, 
cape, mountain; ship, not, rM, cap, rapid. But many 
syllables have a middle quantity. 

The accent falls more particularly on the consonant 
element of a syllable, the quantity on the vowel element; 
yet the whole syllable is aflfected by either. 

A syllable may be accented and long, as parent or 
accented and short, as parentage, rapid. 



Of Capitals; of Obthographic Signs. 

Letters are distinguished into capitals and small 
letters. Capitals are larger and more developed charac- 
ters which w^ use at the beginning of a paragraph, a 
sentence, a verse, a proper name. The pronoun / is 
always written with a capital. Beading acquaints us 
with these details. 
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Writing possesses also orthographic signs, namely : 
the apostrophe, or mark of elision : donHy canHy he *8 g(mey 
my father' % Jhouse^ f the earth ; and the hyphen, which 
connects the parts of a compound word : steam-engine, 
sea-horse. 

As for the signs of punctuation, they will be spoken 
of at the end of the syntax, as they belong to sentences, 
not to words. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the construction of discourse, and 
of the mutual relations of words. It is of this construc- 
tion that we propose to speak, before we proceed to 
rules of syntax. 

A sentence is made up of one or several members 
forming a complete sense. 

We have seen that the proposition is the assertion of a 
fact, in which we find an act with its agent and its patient, 
expressed by the nominative, the verb, and the accusa- 
tive. This third term may be understood, as we have 
shown in defining the neuter verb : God is; man exists. 
The other words which enter into a proposition 
are accessories to the nominative, the verb, or the 
accusative; expressing attributes of the act, of its 
agent, or of its patient: 

Hie harhowr of Gonstantmople, which may be considered as 
an arm of the Bosphorus, obtamedy in a very remote period, 
the denommuxtion of the Golden Horn. Gibbon, 

We have here, as constitutive terms, tfie harbcur 
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obtained the denomination ; of Comtantinopk, which may 
he considered as an arm of the Bosphorus, are accessories 
to the nominative ; in a very remote period is accessory 
to the verb ; of the Golden Horn is accessory to the 
accusative. 

The proposition is the discursive form ; the impera- 
tive and the interrogation are only accidental forms 
in discourse. Moreover, logically considered, they 
can be developed, the imperative into two proposi- 
tions, and the interrogation into an imperative and a 
proposition : how deal you with the critics ? can be 
developed into tell me how you deal with the critics ; tell 
me itself contains / j>rfly that you tell me. Even the 
interjection, the affirmative, yes, the negative, no, can, as 
one must perceive, be diluted into a proposition. 

The usual characteristic of the imperative is the 
absence of the nominative, which, when expressed, is 
emphatic. The interrogation possesses its two terms, 
as a proposition ; but the nominative, save when it has 
the interrogative power, follows the verb : 

. . . remembeTy and fear to transgress. MiUon, 

Fray, tell me next how you deal with the critics ? Pope, 

Go, and do thou likewise. New Testa/mtni. 

What ? fought you with them all ? Shdkspea/re. 
Who on his staff is this 1 Macpherson, 
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In a sentence composed of several members, those 
members can combine in various manners : a member 
may simply follow another without any other link but 
that which exists in the mind ; it may be connected 
with it by means of a conjunction ; finally, a proposition 
may be the accessory of another member, and be con- 
nected with it by means of a relative pronoun, of a 
relative adverb, or of the continuative, that ; such an 
accessory proposition being equivalent either to an 
adjective, or to an accusative. 

Here are examples of these different modes of dis- 
position : 



1 2 

Happy is the man | who has sown in his breast the seeds of 

8 

benevolence, | the produce thereof shall be charity and love. 

From the fountain of his heart shall rise rivers of good- 

ness, I and the streams shall overflow for the benefit of 
mankind. DodsLey, 

1 2 a 

Tis thou, I thrice sweet and gracious goddess, | whom all 

4 

in public or in private worship, | whose taste is grateful and 

6 

ever will be so, | till nature herself shall change. Stemt. 

m 

1 2 

The bird flew to the place | where I was attempting his 
deliverance. Sterne. 
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12 1 

As soon I as you are capable of reflection, | you must per- 

8 

ceive | that there is a right and a wrong in human actions. Blavr. 



Among accessory propositions relating to a pronoun 
or a noun, it is proper to distinguish those which are 
digressive, separable, and could be suppressed without 
the sense being destroyed, from those which are 
determinative, inherent, and form the necessary com- 
plement of the term to which they relate : 



1 s 

The sun was simk, | and after him the star 

. Of Hesperus, I whose offi'ce i. to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. MUton. 

1 2 

Beside yon straggling fence I that skirts the way. Goldsmith. 



1 2 

Near yonder copse, I where once the garden smiled. Goldsmith. 



1 2 

Beside the bed | where parting life was laid. Goldsmith, 



Inversion in discourse consists in departing from the 
logical order, which requires first the nominative and 
its accessories, then the verb and its accessories : 



12 3 

Here finished he, | and all | that he had made | 

2 

Viewed. MUton. 
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1 
The stag at eve had drunk his fill | 

Where danced the moon on Monan'a rill, | 

1 
And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade. Scott, 



Such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes of 
good counsel the cripple. Shakspeare, 

The logical order would be : 

He firmhed herty and viewed aU that he had made. 

The stag had drvmJi is fill at eve where the moon danced on 
Monad's riU^ a/nd had made his midnight lavr deep in lone Olen- 
arim/e^fe haael shade. 

Madness i^ youth is such a hare to skip o'er t^ msshes of 
good counsel ihe cripple. 

Inversions vary the flow of discourse ; they allow the 
writer to give liberty and luxuriance to his sentence, 
and to dispose it in rhetorical or imaginative order. 
The inversion constitutes an essential part of the art of 
writing. 

Ellipsis and redundance are two other licences in 
discourse. It frequently happens that, to be more brief, 
we understand one or more words, taking care that the 
mind of others may easily fill up the void : there is then 
an ellipsis : 
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1 
Very few people are good economists of their forfcime, | and 

2 

still fewer (are good eoonomisis) of their time. Che$terfield. 

1 2 

Some foreign writers, | some our own despise ; | 

8 4 

The ancients only, | or the modems prize. Fope, 



The ellipsis is often the cause of syntactical diffi- 
culties, and irregularities. 

It is by a kind of ellipsis that we say : that done, I 
wjent away^ while the fall construction would be, when 
that was done. This construction may be termed in 
english the nominatiye absolute. It has a peculiar 
terseness which pleases in its place. 

Bedundance, the reverse of ellipsis, is a repetition, 
used to give force. It is comparatively of rare 
occurrence : 

ThA morn is up again, the dewy morn, Byron, 

Anglicisms are english idioms ; idioms being locu- 
tions at variance with general laws, but peculiar to a 
language : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. Shak^peart, 
Food and raiment are not to be comt at without the toil of 
the hands and sweat of the brow. Spectator, 
I am straying from the question. Goldsmith, 
She lay Ordying. New Testament, 
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These anomalies of language deserve our attention, 
especially those which relate to construction, as giving 
rise to difficulties in syntax. But it is by comparing 
two or more languages that we become aware of their 
idioms. 

We believe that we have said what is essential on 
the mechanism of discourse. In order to analyse a 
sentence, we should first ascertain its general clisposi- 
tion, and divide it into its component members ; then 
take each member as it stands, classify it, decompose 
it into its constitutive elements, and accessories of 
each; finally, note inversions, ellipses, redundancies, 
and angUcisms of any importance. 

The analysis of discourse, word by word at first, and 
subsequently member by member, is the best of 
exercises for the learner of languages. It serves also to 
remove difficulties, and to lay bare any wrong con- 
struction. 
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OF AGREEMENT. 



Agreement is the law of harmony which rules 
inflected words in their mutual relations. 

The pronoun, the noun, and the verb, are the only 
inflected words of our language. The pronoun and 
the noun are the ruling words ; with them the verb 
agrees : I have, thou hast, he has^ we have, you have, 
they have. 

The relative pronoun represents the number and 
person of its antecedent, and rules the agreement 
accordingly : 

thou that roUest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 
Macpherson, 

Who is this 1 who quakes at every step. Macpherson, 

Analysis is sometimes necessary to ascertain the 
antecedent of a relative : 

it is your father who comma/ads you. 
it is I, your father, who command you. 
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A father is supposed to utter both sentences. In the 
first case, the verb must be in the third person, 
for he speaks of himself as if he were a third 
person. In the second case, who has for. its antece- 
dent J, to which your father relates. 

Analysis shows that it is wrong to say : The second 
hook of the JEneid is one of the greatest master-pieces 
that ever was executed by any hand. (Blair.) The 
antecedent of that is unquestionably master-pieces, not 
one. Writers, however, give rather frequent instances 
of this wrong construction. 

A collective may be used by itself, or form a 
complex expression with of and a plural. 

Used by itself, it governs the singular or the plural 
according as the idea of collection, or the idea of 
the individuals which compose a collection is pre- 
dominant : 

The meeting was large. 

The whole prooessioii began to move forward. WaUer Scott. 

The nation was still hostile to popery. Maca/iday. 

An army in modem times consisis of infantry and cavalry, 
with artillery. Webster. 

Something may be done with a raw infantry which has 
enthusiasm and animal courage. Motcaulay, 

The multitude pursibe pleasure. 

The rabble caU him lord. Shakspea/re. 
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Wade rallied the infamtry, and brought them off in good 
order. Mdcaulay, 

In Turkey, when a minister displeases the people, in three 
hours time he is dragged even from his master's arms. They 
cut off his hands, head, and feet, and throw them before the 
palace-gate, with all the respect in the world. Lady M» W. 
Montague, 

Here is an example where the singular and the 
plural are alternately used ; which is not to be imitated, 
although good writers sometimes allow themselves this 
licence : 

When a nation once loses its regard for justice, when they 
do not look upon it as something inviolable, we may venture 
to pronounce that such a nation is hastening to its ruin. 
Chmrdiam,, 

When a collective is combined with a plural, the 
agreement takes place with the predominant word of 
the two, that which expresses the principal idea : 

I reflected that the number of witnesses was a strong 
presumption that they were right. Goldsmith. 

The whole number of cavalry and infantry iros estimated at 
a hundred and thirty thousand men. Macavlay. 

How would a spirit be lost in horror and admiration, when 
he should know that this set of (all these) creatures who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, a/re to exist to all eternity ! 
Spectator. 
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A crowd of {%. e. a great many) gentlemen and pages were 
under the orders of his steward. Maca/ulay. 

When the collective is the principal idea, it cannot 

be changed thus into a vague expression of number. 

Here is an example where a collective combines 
with another, and the verb is in the plural, the sense 
demanding it : 

A pert and shallow mind, vain of the first smatterings of 
knowledge, presumes to make light of what the rest of 
mankind (other men) revere. Blair, 

Nominatives connected by the additive conjunction, 
and, govern the verb conjointly : 

One and one make two. 

Truth and reality Tiave all the advantages of appearance, and 
many more. TiUoUon, 

The animation, the fire and rapidity which Homer throws 
into his battles, present to every reader of the Iliad frequent 
instances of sublime writing. Blair, 

Here, however, is an example where the fancy of the 
writer has thought fit to infringe the above rule : 

How grateful to the senses is the freshness of the herbage, the 
fragrancy of the flowers, and all those simple delights of the 
field, which the poets have described. Knox, 
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The inyersion of the nominatiyes renders this licence 
allowable. 

In the above cases of conjoint agreement, the nomi- 
natives are of the same person ; when they differ in 
person, the verb takes the person of the nominative 
having the priority in rank ; moreover, the second 
person usually comes first, the third next, the first 
last: 

You, he, and I are friends. 

Being unable to stand (during an earthquake), my companions 
and I coAigkt hold of whatever shrub grew next to im. 

Goldsmith. 

Nominatives connected by the assimilative or, which 
implies conjunctiveness, govern the verb conjointly, as 
if and was used : 

The admiration or the blame of fools are the two misfortunes 
of genius. 

I regard our public schools as places designed to give a taste 
for those entertainments which afford the highest transport, 
without the grossness or remorse that attend vulgar enjoy- 
ment. Oua/rdian. 

A feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, are always faults. 

Blair. 

Nominatives connected by the substitutive or govern 
the verb disjointly : 

Whether nature or art contributes most to form an orator is 
a trifling enquiry. Blair. 
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A cobbler, a gardener, or any man who happened to raise 
himself in the army tocw made emperor of the world. 

FvlUney, 

In these cases, one object supposes the exclusion of 
the other, and the agreement takes place with one 
nominatiye only, the verb of the other nominatiye being 
understood. 

In the above examples, the nominatiyes are of the 
same person, and the elliptic construction is allowable. 
When they are of diflferent persons, the sentence should 
be turned so as not to wound the ear, nor destroy the 
sense : you are the man, or he is; or : one of you is the 
man. ' 

Nor, the common negative of the additive, and, the 
assimilative or, and the substitutive or, occasions the 
application of the same rule : 

A and B are good men ; neither A nor B are good men. 
A or B are able to do it ; neither A nor B are able to do it. 
A or B is the man ; neither A nor B m the man. 

Synonymous nouns used to signify one thing are 
not, of course, equivalent to a plural ; and the agree- 
ment of the verb takes place with one only : 

What words are sufficient to express that folly and want of 
consideration which in such a case makes a wrong choice ! 

SpectaJtor, 

B 
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Tou may say, as many yoang people would, that all this 
order and method is very troablesome and only fit for dull 
people. Chesterfield. 

It is by an analogous principle that Mrs. Barbauld 
writes : our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is «o much 
ready money which we are to lay out to the beat ad/vantage. 
Here, it is true, there are three things ; but, as they 
must act in concert, it is quite logical to consider them 
as one agent, and to put the verb in the singular. 

Nominatiyes connected by a comparative adverb 
govern the verb disjointly ; the agreement taking place 
with the first nominative, the verb of the second being 
understood : ♦ 

The strength of the mind, no less than that of the body, is 
the fruit of temperance. 

In closing this chapter on agreement, let us remark 
that some of its rules are occasionally infringed by 
writers ; but, though licences are tolerated in them, it is 
not in this respect that they are to be imitated. 
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When the pronomi of the third person is used, care 
should be taken that there be no doubt as to what 
object is meant. This caution is especially. necessary 
when two or more objects have been introduced. As 
this is a point of grammar where writers are often 
found at fault, we shall give here a few instances of 
such oversights : 

There are but few who know how to be idle and innocent ; 
every diversion ihey take is at the expense of some one virtue 
or other. Addison, 

By they, the author means, not the few he has men- 
tioned, but most men, whom he has in view. 

The scholar whose knowledge allows no man to think he 
instructs him. Bambler. 

Here it is a puzzle to find out that him means the 
scholar, and he the other man. Such a sentence 
requires recasting altogether. 

For more examples, see the relative pronouns. 

E 2 
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He^ they, are used indefinitely with a relative in the 
sense of whoever : 

He that can only be uaefiil on great occasions may die 
without exerting his abilities. Rambler. 

It is by no means necessary that they who engage in 
husbandry should contract a coarseness of manner or a 
vulgarity of sentiment. Knox. 

They is also used to jneBupeopk in general: they say. 

It can be used to represent a proposition : 

I heard the poor gentleman say his prayers last night, or I 
could not have believed it (that he said them). Sterne. 

The noble genders are sometimes assigned by fancy 
to objects without sex, or whose sex is usually dis- 
regarded : 

. . . pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land hs spreads 
His orient beams. MUton. 

The moon heradf is lost in heaven. Maopherson. 

Kow had night measured, with her shadowy cone. 
Half way up hill, this vast sublunar vault. MUton. 

This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold. Milton. 

How can America trust you, with the bayonet at her breast ? 
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how can she suppose that you mean less than bondage or death. 
Ch(xtham, 

. . . There Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream. Milton, 

A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 
pass : in a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of ; 
and, were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same thing 
he IB Ski present. Spectator, 

Go to the ant thou sluggard, consider her ways. Old Tester 
ment 

"Who provideth for the raven his food ? Old Testament. 

And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers. ^Mikspeare. 

In the morning of Hfe, when the soul first makes her entrance 
into the world, all things look fresh and gay. Owurdicm. 

But, when fancy thus turns the genders to account, 

she should be consistent, and not use in a sentence a 

noble and a mean gender alternately, while speaking of 

the same object : 

Was a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, 
were her faculties to be full blown and incapable of further 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away insensibly, 
and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we 
believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvements, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into the works of its creator, 
and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, 
and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of her enquiries. Spectator, 
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We also make of the feminine, as a term of endear- 
ment, a peculiar use which constitutes an angHcism : 
the sailor says she of his ship, and, being a nautical 
nation, we have adopted his figure ; some husbandmen 
speak in the same way of their plough, and so does the 
cricketer of his ball. 

But fancy does not limit here her sport with the 
genders. Disregarding the sex of an infant or a child, 
we sometimes use the neuter pronoun : 

. . . while it (the babe) was BmiliDg in my face. Shakq>eare, 
It (the child of a poor woman) has come to be a woman 
before it was a child. Chourles Lamb, 

The second person plural is commonly used by 
civility instead of the second singular, which, however^ 
simplicity preserves in the talk of the homely in some 
districts, and in the language of poetry and prayer. 

We is also used instead of I by writers ; whether 
to swell themselves into a plurality, or to avoid the 
impertinence of 7, when speaking to the world, we 
cannot say ; perhaps for both reasons. 

The accusative can only be governed by an active 
verb or by a preposition : I see him, her ; he sees me ; 
they came to us ; we went to them. 

I give heaven thanks I was not like to ihee, Shak9pea/n. 
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The preposition may be understood : 

She gave (to) me for my pains a world of sighs. Skakspea/re, 

We shall be like (to) him. Ne/w Testament 

Thy father, O Morar, the father of no son but (of) thee. 
Maopherson. 

ASf than, being adverbs, and containing, as we 
have seen, a preposition and its accusaidve, cannot 
govern an accusative: he is as tall as me, I a/m 
taUer than him, are vulgarisms; we should say: as 
I (am), than he (is). 

And be the Spartan's epitaph on me 

Sparta hath many a worthier son than he. Byron. 

In like manner, the conjimction but cannot govern an 
accusative : all fled bv;6 he (fl^d not). 

The accusative is sometimes used expletively; the 
pronoun adding force is then governed by a preposition 
understood : 

Bob me the exchequer. Shakspeare. 

Here's a skull now hath lain you i' the earth three-and-twenty 
years. Shakspeare, 

The reflective pronouns, originally formed of an 
adjective article, and a noun self, meaning person, are 
used when an act is received by its agent : the egotist 
loves himseK. 
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These pronouns are also used emphatically : 

These are thy glorious works, parent of good ! 

' * * ihyself how wondrous Ihen ! Milton. 

The following example combines both uses : 
Which I myself have done unto m/ysdf, Shakspeare. 

The personal pronouns are sometimes used reflec- 
tively : 

He sat Mm down at the pillar's base. Byron, 

When the demonstrative pronouns, this and that, 
are used to distinguish between two things before 
mentioned, that refers to the former, this to the 
latter: 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense ; 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this. Pope, 

The possessive pronoun yours has no apostrophe 
between r and s ; write therefore : youTs truly ; not 
yowr's, as some people do. 

The following indefinite pronouns, one, another, ea^h 
other, take *8, like nouns, to express the possessive 
relation : one's own. 



k 
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Teach me to fesl anoiher^s woe. Pope. 

. • . . how we may lighten 
Ecuih oiher^s burthen. Milton, 

The relatiYe pronoun should relate to its antecedent 
without any obscurity or ambiguity. 
Here are some faulty sentences : 

Metissa brought with her an old maid, recommended by her 
mother, who taught her all the arts of domestic management. 
Jolmgon* 

It gives some slight trouble to the reader to ascertain 
that who taught her means that the old maid taught her 
young mistress. 

Calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own interest, 
he (Louis XL) made every sacrifice, both of pride and passion, 
which could interfere with it. Walter Scott. 

According to the construction, which ought to relate 
to sacrifice ; the sentence requires recasting ; it might 
run thus : which it demanded. 



It nurtured within me that love of quietness and lonely 
thinking, which h(M>e accompanied me to maturer years. Charles 
Lamb. 

The proper antecedent of which is that love ; there- 
fore, the verb should be in the singular : which has. 

E 8 
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It is through mistaking the antecedent that writers 
are led to the wrong construction which has been 
noticed in the chapter on Agreement (page 69), and of 
which here is another instance : 

Francis is one of those monarchs who occupies a higher rank 
in the temple of, fame than either Ms talents or performances 
entitle hwn to hold. Bobertson. 

Who is said only of persons. Whichy once said of 
persons and things, is now said only of animals and 
things. That is said both of persons and things. It 
is more particularly a demonstrative relative, and 
has more force than who and which. It is however 
much less used than it was, especially in speaking of 
persons : 

Homer is a poet who in all ages has been greatly admired 
for sublimiiy. Blavr, 

Ton have now two wars before you, of which you must 
choose one. C. J, Fox. 

Our Father, which arfc in heaven. LorcPs Frayer, 

The waters which were under the firmament. Genesis. 

. give me that man 
Thait is not passion's slave. Shakspeare, 

* 

Show me the secrets thai He hid under those dark clouds. 
SpecUxtor, 

In forming our notions of human nature, we aie very apt to 
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make oompariflon between men and animaU, which are the only 
creatares endowed with thought Ihcit fall under onr senses. 
Hv/me. 

In this example, men are taken together with animals, 
and the lower object demands the use of the lower 
pronoun, which. That seems to be used here for 
yariety's sake. 

Which is sometimes used in relation to a proposition: 

The best prize fell to Minerva ; upon which a general murmur 
ran through the assembly. Doddey. 

Who has an accusative, whom. Which is either a 
nominative or an accusative. That is also either a 
nominative or an accusative; but, being a demonstrative 
relative, it is not used as an accusative to a preposition, 
unless the preposition come after it : 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. Byron, 

Envious commands, invented with design 

To keep them low whom knowledge might exalt 

Equal with gods. MUton. 

O thou for whom and from whom I was formed ! MiUon, 

The various forms which nature assumes in the vidssitudes 
of the seasons constitute a sonroe of complacency which can 
never be exhausted. Knox. 

Keep a steady eye on the end for which we were sent hither. 
Spectator. 
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The valley ib Bnrroimded on every side by mountainB, of which 
the summits hang over the middle part. Johnaon, 

Happy are the people that are in such a case. Psalms, 

The valley that thou seest is the vale of misery. Johnson, 

The accusatives, whom, which, or that, are often 
understood : 

Poets themselves must faU like those (whom) they sung. Pope, 

YiigiL felt every affecting circumstance in the scenes (which) 
he describes. Blair, 

We have seen, page 78, that an accusative can be 
governed only by a verb or a preposition ; yet, writers 
liave somewhat accustomed our ear to the wrong use 
of the accusative whom after than : 

Beelzebub, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat. Milton, 

The accusative is also wrongly used in the line : 

Tell me in sadness whom she is you love. Shakspearc 

The full construction would be: tell me her who 
she ia whom you love. This use of the accusative, 
though not justifiable, is easily accounted for by the 
presence of two active verbs, one before and the other 
after. 
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Poetry, to a certain extent, enjoys the privilege of 
thus infringing grammar; but, while grammar is unable 
to reform an inveterate habit in a language, yet it ought 
not to countenance such infractions ; and by pointing 
out an error, even when accepted, it can at least 
prevent its spreading. 

The use of who for he who, and of what for that 
which, is exemplified in the following : 

Who builds a church to Grod, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name. Pope. 

His noble hand did win what he did spend. Shakspeare, 

Whoever and whatever correspond to who and what 
used as above ; but whichever is said only of certain 
things: 

WTioever is angry with his brother, without a cause, is in 
danger of the judgment. New TestamenL 

Whatever is read, let it be read with attention. W^ter, 

At once came forth whatever creeps. MUton, 

Whichever road you take, it will conduct you to town. 
Webster, 

Who ? and what ? are indefinite interrogatives, the 
one for persons, and the other for things ; which ? is 
said of certain persons or certain things : 
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JVho is on my side ? who f Old Tegtament. 

What sliall I do to inherit eternal life ? New Testa/merU, 

Which of these three was neighbour unto him ? New Testa- 

rtient. 

Which is the house ? Webster. 
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No article introduces the noun when the mind does 
not conceive the object as an individual, being unable 
to embrace the whole of it. 

The definite article, the, is used with the noun to 
designate an object which the mind conceives in its 
entirety, and as a defined individual. 

The indefinite article, a, announces an indefinite 
individual : 

Iniengity is the great and prominent distinction of Byron's 
writingB. SadUt, 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 
Is wise in mom, Y<ywng, 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her veil and 
upper garments. BdbeTtson, 

Ea/rih and water divide t^ earth. 

Ook is harder than elm ; ihe oak lives longer than the elm. 

Man is bom to trouble ; t/ie man of ihe nineteenth century. 

I dare do all that may become a man. Shakapeare, 
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A man he was to all ^ coimtry dear. GoldimUh. 
I saw a mermaid on a dolphin's back. Shak^peare, 

When nouns are connected, as in the following 
sentences, the repetition of the article is a matter of 
taste ; a common article shows, however, a more 
intimate connection between the ideas : 

His (of Demosthenes) action and passion are recorded to 
have been nncommonly vehement and ardent. Blair. 

He (Cobbett) likes the cut and thrust, the fiEdls, bruises, and 
dry blows of an argument. W, HadiU. 

At once they gratify their sense and taste. Fope, 

Tou know the quality and the causes of all that you behold. 
JohnMm. 

I have outlived my Mends and my rivals. Johnson. 

The repetition of the article in the former and the 
latter rain shows that a noon is understood, each 
quality relating to a different object; but we should 
say with one article, because the two qualities belong 
to the same object : 

Can any colours outvie their gay and glossy plumage. 
Hervey, 

It is because of the above principles that the 
following construction, though frequently used, is 
ungranunatical: 
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Lady Jane Grey had attained a knowledge of the roman and 
greek langwigesy as well as of several modem tongues. Hume, 

The right construction would be : of the roman and 
the greek language : the excuse, not the justification, 
is that every one is supposed to know what is meant ; 
but a quotation from the preface to Webster's 
dictionary will show the vice of such a construction : 

There is a marked difference between the shemitic and 
Japhetic languages. 

This means, the shemitic languages and the Ja- 
phetic languages; yet, the construction is the same 
as in the sentence from Hume ; Webster should have 
repeated the article before the second adjective. 
Equally wrong is Mrs. Barbauld, when she writes : 

Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp, and distilled the s eetness from the greek and rovM/n 
sprvngf 

As a principle, the ellipsis can only be practised 
where no ambiguity ensues. 

The repetition of the article is a happy redundance 
in the following passage : 

They are desirous of quitting the smoky town and noisy 
street, in order to breathe purer air, and survey the wonders of 
creation, in the silent, the serene, the peaceful villa. Hervey, 
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A proper noun of person, designating a particular 
indiyidual, does not, of course, require the article ; jeU 
proper nouns take the article sometimes for emphasis, 
or when used as common nouns to mean persons of a 
certain stamp : 

Well natnred Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 

From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the BwmetSy Oldmixons, and Cooks. Fope, 

Some means some certain; any means any indefinite; 
hence the use of any in interrogations, and in negative 
propositions : 

Some person, I know not who, gave me the information. 
Webster. 

. Do you hear whether Antonio have had afi^ loss at sea or 
no ? Shakspeare. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fjEur. Wordsworth, 

One might put it into the hands of any one to design. 
Sterne. 

The same remark applies to some and any used in 
the partitive sense : there is some danger ^ is there any 
danger, if there be any danger. 

A, some, any, all, are often understood : 

Sometimes we find the figure wrought up to (a) great 
elegancy. Addison. 
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I consider a Iraman soul without (any) education, like (some) 
marble in a quarry. Addison. 

(All) Young people are apt to think that they have so much 
time before them, that they may squander what they please of 
it, and yet have enough left ; as (some) very great fortunes 
haye frequently reduced (some) people to a ruinous profusion. 
CliegUrfield, 

Whose, the relative possessive article, may relate 
either to persons or things: 

How seldom do we meet with an author whose expressions 
are glowing, but not glaring. Mdmofh. 

He trod the water, 
Whose enmiiy he flung aside. Shdkspeanre, 

A stately palace built of squared bricke, 
"Whose walls were high. Spenser. 

What eye can search out the myriads of objects whose 
beauties He scattered over the dread ab3rss. Keats, 

Whose is used interrogatively : 

Whose son is he ? The son of David. New Testament, 

The other adjective articles do not require any 
notice. 
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OF THE NOUN. 

Things are sometimes personified, viewed as if they 
were human beings ; the common noun becomes then 
a proper noun : 

Time is ever silently turning over hU pages. 

Wash/ington Irving. 

This (Westminster Abbey) is the empire, of De(dhy his great 
shadowy palace where he sits in state mocking at the relics of 
himian glory. Washington Irving, 

ChrmiSy Virtue^ and RepwtcUiony three intimate friends, agreed 
to travel over the island of Great Britain, to see whatever might 
be worthy of observation. Doddey, 

Proper nouns take the plural in english, when we 
have in view two or more individuals of the same name : 
the Ttidora. the two Pitta. 

Proper noims are used as common nouns to mean 
persons of a certain stamp : 

So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes. 
See other CasarSy other Homers rise. Fope. 
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Adjectives used as nouns do not take the mark of 
the plural when the word men still remains understood : 

Can the Uind lead the Uind, New Tutcbment 

In 8olitude, if I escape the example of bad men, I want 
likewise the counsel and conversation of the good. Johnson. 

But we say the blacks, meaning the negroes ; the hhies, 
the reds, meaning the Whigs, the Tories, &c. Here 
the adjective becomes altogetiier a noun. 

Again, when adjectives are used to mean things, they 
also become real nouns, and take the mark of the 
plural : the bitters and sweets of life. 

An active first participle used as a noun with an 
article sometimes preserves its verbal nature so far as 
to take an accusative ; sometimes, it becomes so far a 
noun as to be followed by of and an accusative : 

It involyed the practice of augury, and the offering sacrifice 
to the peculiar gods of Home. Arnold. 

For sure there is no corw>erlA/»^ of them. Shakspeare. 

The ovi-gtretching of his wings. Old Testament. 

Tke neuter first participle is also used as a noun : 

Upon his first govng to sleep, he fiEUicies himse losing his 
existence. Spectator. 

This is an entering into the sheep-fold. Arnold, 
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The greatest pam I can suffer is Hhe beinff talked to, and the 
being stared at. Spectator, 

Abbreviatiyes used as nouns have a plural : none of 
your ify, or whys'; the ups and downs of life ; the ins 
and outs of the btmness. 

The pOBsessiye *8 is properly used when the possessor 
is an animated being, or a personified thing; its employ- 
ment is optional; but the use of it instead of the 
analytical form, the ... of and an accusative, makes 
the connection with the main word more close : 

The Templar^s horse had bled much, and gave way under the 
shock of the disinherited knigM^s charge. Walter Scott, 

... HI, said he, 
The end of mom^s existence I discerned. Wordsworth, 

. . . music^s golden tongue. Keoits, 

When a noun is followed by another in apposition, 
i.e., relating to it, or by an accessory, the possessive 's 
should be affixed to the last word before the noun of 
the possessed object. The analysis, given in the ele- 
ments, of the 's as an ellipsis shows the reason of this : 

. . . HamJiet owr dear brothen^s death. Shakapea/re. 
The king of Saxon/y's army. 

The word expressing the possessed object is some- 
times understood : go to the bookseller's. When speaking 
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of common possessors, we affix the 's to the last name : 
Peter wnd Richard* s estate or estates means their common 
estate or estates ; but, if they have each an estate or 
estates, we must say: Peter* s estate or estate Sy and 
Richard's. 

Another remark may be acceptable, though bearing 
on literature as little as the preceding. The Misses B. 
seems to be preferred on cards ; the Miss B.'s in conyer- 
sation. Orammar, with a little complacency, can justify 
both : in the first case, there is an ellipsis : the Misses 
(named) B.; in the second, the two words form a 
compound noun. 
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OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

The logical place of the adjective is after the noun ; 
but, in english, the adjective usually precedes the noun. 
When placed after, it draws more attention, the quality 
rising in importance : 

The dUnt ocean, and the xtarUgkt bay. Byron, 

The sm^le and innocent satiBfactions of nature are usually 
within reach. Knox, 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. Shakspeare. 

An essence eternal and spvrituai-f of absolute pureness and 
simplicity. Baleigh. 

All interests, reod or imaginary , are crushed in the absorbing 
consideration of food to be obtained for the family. Charles 
Lamb, 

But it is to poetry, where fancy places the adjective 
at her pleasure, that we must go to find frequent 
instances of the adjective coming after the noun : 

Had he no Mend, no daughter dear 

His wandering toil to share and cheer ? Walter Scott 
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The meny shoat by Teviot-side 

Had sunk in war cries wild and wide, WaUer Seott, 

As a rule, adjectiyes should relate to a pronoun or 
noun expressed; the following sentence presents there- 
fore a rather bold licence : 

Charmed with the finest views, hilled with the softest sounds, 
and treated with the richest colours, what can be wanting to 
complete the delight ? ffervey. 

To excuse such a construction, we are left to suppose 
that the end of the sentence, the delight we feel, is 
up4crstood. 

Adjectives are sometimes used as adverbs : 

While the battle rages loud and long. Campbell. 

The sound of the instrument was exceeding sweet. Spectator, 

See here what a mighty pretty kind of Horace I have in my 
pocket. Fope. 

AMction had touched her looks with something that was 
scarce earthly. Sterne. 

The comparative is used when there is a comparison 

between two cases; the superlative, when more than 

two cases are compared : 

He is wiser than you ; the wiser of the two ; the wisest of 
the three ; the wisest of alL 

The use of the comparative is sometimes attended 
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with an elliptical constmction which requires to be 
noticed : 

The eTil is fax deeper^ as I boEeTey than (any which) eon he 
cured without the aid of gOYemment. AmM, 

The principles of the Reformation were deeper m the prince's 
mind them (any which are) to he easily eradicated. Htume^ 

We know that these constructions are eqtdvalent to 
too deep to be, &c ; yet, sudh ellipses are so bold as to 
border on barbarism. 

The following ellipsis is more allowable : 

There were indeed many greater advantages' for building in 
those times, and in that part of the world, than (those which) 
ha/ve heen met with ever since. Spectator. 

Again, the comparative is used, with the second part 
of the comparison imderstood, in such sentences as this * 

He is wiser (than he was) for his exx>erience. 

We also say elliptically : he is the wiser for his 
experience; the two individuals in the mind being the 
man he is, and the man he was. 

Finally, in this instance : the older he grom, the better 
he becomes, the full construction would be : he becomes 
better in proportion as he becomes older. 

The more frequently certain forms of speech recur, 
the more sweeping are the ellipses in them. 
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OF THE VERB. 

The nominative to a verb may be miderstood, but it 
should not be absent altogether; the following con- 
struction is therefore wrong : 

BoBnivet was wounded so dangerously as obliged him to quit 
the field. BaberUofk, 

Robertson might have said that it obUged him, or that 
he was obliged. Obviousness of meaning does not 
dispense with correctness of expression. 

A verb usually neuter takes sometimes a pleonastic 
accusative : 

Let me die the death of the righteous. Old Testament 

To deep the sleep of death. Old Testament, 

After a i>assive verb, by is used to express the 
connection between the act and the agent; with, the 
connection between the act and its instrument ; how- 
ever, by is sometimes used for toith, when the instrument 
is regarded as the agent : 

F 2 
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The money I miglit have had to this day, but that our ship 
was taken by the French, and so I lost alL Goldsmith. 

For some time afker my retreat, I rejoiced like a tempest- 
beaten sailor at his entrance into the harbour, being delighted 
with the sudden change from the noise and hurry of war to 
stiOness and repose. Johnson, 

Being disgusted by the preferment of a younger officer, I 
resolved to close my life in peace. Johnson. 

The infinitiye, a verbal noon, is used as a nominatiye 
in the following sentences : 

To &e, or not to &e, that is the question. ShdkspetMre. 

To he a good member of parliament is no easy task. To 
ijmite circumspection with vigour is absolutely necessary, but it 
is exceedingly difficult. Bwrke. 

It is used as an accusative in : 

. . . Seek to know no more. 

Shakspeare. 

Give your opinion modestly, and if that does not do, try to 
chcmge the conversation. Chesterfield. 

Could save the son of Thetis &om to die. Pope. 

The infinitive is often governed by a preposition 
understood : 

After men have travelled through a few stages in vice. Shame 
forsakes them, and returns back (for) to w(iit upon the few 
virtues they have still remaining. Goldsmith. 
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The infinitiye does not take its modal characteristic, 
to, after the verbs can, do, may, must; it is then the 
accusative to those verbs : 

Own the fig-tree hear olive berries ? New Testament, 

This just reproach their virtue does excUe, Dryden, 

TOu ma/y he rich, but you m/ust ahut your heart against the 
muses. Mrs, Ba/rha%dd. 

Remark that ch is used above for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

To do, not expressing a peculiar kind of act, is used 
to avoid the repetition of another verb : 

. . . Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I wiJl wear him 
In my heart's core, ay in my heart of hearts 
Ab I do thee. 8haJcspeare. 

After dare and need, it is optional to drop o^ retain 
the modal characteristic : 

I dare do (or to do) all that may become a man. 

Shakapeare, 

The infinitive is sometimes used, originally by a 
licence, instead of the first participle : 

I have spoke 
With one that saw him die (dying). Shakspeare, 
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Methought I heard a voice cry (crying) : sleep no more. 

Shakspeare. 

From this construction must have sprung the fol- 
lowing, which, also sanctioned by usage, is bolder still: 

Let ua suppose the earth to he (that the earth is) the center 
of the system. Webster, 

The Genius bid me quit (that I should quit) so uncomfortable 
a prospect. Spectator, 

The participles are Verbal adjectives : a hving (affec- 
tionate) child, a loved (dear) child, 

I see a bridge standmg m the midst of the tide. Spectator. 

I saw some with scimitars in their hands, thrusting several 
persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way. 

Spectator, 

I see, among many other feathered creatm:es, several little 
unnged boys. Spectator, 

We have seen the infinitive used for the first parti- 
ciple ; the first participle is also used for the infinitive : 

'Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful Coimte- 
nance, in quest of melancholy adventures. Sterne. 

Thinking is no less uncommon in the literary than in the 
civil world. Meimoth, 

We have already spoken, in the chapter of the noun, 
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of the first participle used as a noun ; it is this yerbal 
form which is so used in english after a preposition : 

A thinking man cannot help lamenting that progrera of 
refinement which, in rendering the descendants of the great 
fine gentlemen, has left them something less than men through 
the defect of manly yirtaes. Knox. 

The want of information which we have noticed, Nai>oleon 
supplied, as most able men do, by the assistance derived from 
conversing with persons possessing knowledge, and capable of 
com/m/wnicaMng it. WaUer Scott, 

The prefix a with the first participle is an abbrevia- 
tion of the anglo saxon preposition on^ meaning in : 

The ark was a-preparvng. New Tesiament. 
She lay c^-dying. New Testament 

Let US remark in passing that, in the last example 
an active verb is used for a passive. 

We find the same prefix in words like a-foot, aboard, 
asleep. So he fell asleep, in the old translation of the 
New Testament is, he fell on sleep. 

The verb to be, combined with the first participle, as 
has been said in the Elements, expresses an act in 
course of fulfilment : 

We have been praying for our husbands' welfiEure. 

Shakspeare. 

From what we have said of the nature of the neuter 
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verb, it follows that the second participle of those 
neuter verbs which we have occasion to use with to be 
can be used, like participles of active verbs, without 
auxiliaries : a degenerated ^2(7n^, a full-grown child. 

A man far gone in intemperance. Webster, 

The present indicative expresses, as has been said, 
an act which takes place at the moment of speaking : 

I see before me the gladiator lie. Byron, 

It may mean also a permanent or an habitual act : 

Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dweJh, MUton, 

My fancy riots (habitually) in scenes of folly, and I lament 
that I have lost so much in solitude and gained so Kttle. 

Johnson, 

The present is also made to mean a past, or a future 
act, which enlivens discourse : 

A lean man, that looked like a very good scholar, came to me 
t'other day ... he turned over your Homer and pished at 
every line of it. Sir, said I, will you please to eat a piece of 
beef with me 1 My critic complies^ he comes to a taste of your 
poetry, and tells me in the same breath that your book is 
commendable, and the pudding excellent. Fope, 

Why then Othello and Desdemona retwm again to Venice ? 
Oh no ! he goes into Mauritania, and takes with him the fair 
Desdemona. Shakspeare, 
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The past, the perfect, and the compound past, such 
as they have been defined in the Elements, are found 
illustrated in the following examples : 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast, he 
feU himself a little revived. Sterne. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 

Shakspeare, 

Our future is : / shall . . . , thou wilt . . . , he 
mil . . . : 

I shall, in to-morrow's paper, give an account of those 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work. Spectator. 

While Sultan Mahmoud reigns over us, we ahaU never want 
ruined villages. Specta/tor, 

By this it will appear that you are disposed to treat amicably 
and equitably. Chaitham. 

I mil . . . means it is my will to , . , ; thou shalt . . ., 
he shall . . ., mean / will, or it is decreed, that thou . • ., 
that he ... : 

I will do it for my father myself, said the youth. Sterne. 

Never wiU I desert, in any stage of its progress, the conduct 
of this momentous business. Unless fettered to my bed by the 
extremity of sickness, I will give it imremitting attention. 

Chatham, 

F 3 
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Thou Shalt not kilL Old Testament 

If thou beax<Q8t slight provocatioiiB with patience, it shaU be 
imputed unto thee for wisdom ; and if thou wipest them from 
tl^ remembrance, thy heart shaU not reproach thee. DodsUy. 

What precedes on the future applies also to the 
coBditional. / would, implies a determination in the 
speaker ; thou shouldst, he should, imply an obligation 
on Hie second or the third person. 

The past after if, or with if understood, expresses a 
mere supposition ; the conditional expresses a conjec- 
ture : 

If we had him here, we could tend him. Sterne, 

ShoiM it be my ill fate to be severed from you, my associates, 
you ma(y find me kneeling before the tomb of Shakspeare. 

DodsUy. 

Op the Dubitativb. 

The dubitative is anything but a characteristic 
feature in english. It is more a shade of expression 
belonging to its literary language. 

That feeling which prompts to the use of the dubi- 
tative is uncongenial to our minds. We prefer 
positive assertions to vague ones; and this explains 
why our resources for presenting an act as doubtful are 
so limited ; in other words, why our conjugation has 
but a very incomplete system of dubitative desinences. 
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Yety we have a few expressions where the dubitative 
is commonly used: could, mayy might , ought , also should, 
fPould, the auxiliaries of the conditional, are dubitative 
forms ; it is also usual to say : if it be so,; as it were ; 
I had rather ; but, beyond such cases, the use of the 
dubitative is merely optional. To he, having a more 
marked dubitative than other verbs, is oftener found 
used in that form than they are. 

When met with, however, the dubitative is found 
either used absolutely^ i. e., without a governing ex- 
pression ; or governed by a previous expression. This 
previous expression is often a dubitative conjunction ; 
it may also be a verb, or another expression of doubt 
with which the verb in the dubitative is connected by 
means of a relative pronoun or the continuative that. 

Examples : 

I covld have such a fellow whipp'd for overdoing termagant. 
Shakspeare, 

Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves. 
Shakspeare. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear ! 'wovld she were hears'd at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin. Shakspeare, 

They aim at doing too much ; at reducing rhetoric to a 
complete and perfect art which ma/y even supply invention with 
materials on every subject. Blair, 
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All that can, in truth, be done, is to point out to genius the 
course it ought to hold. Blair, 

But were I to lose you, I should choose to take sanctuary in 
the temples of Religion* Doddey, 

I think I had done better to let it alone. 

Lad/y M. W, Moniagxi. 

If the show of anything he good for anything, J am sure 
sincerity is better. TilloUon. 

We make provision for this life as though it were never to 
have an end ; and for the other as though it were never to have 
a beginning. Spectator. 

Forget not thy own weakness, so that thou pardon the failings 
of others. Doddey, 

If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? revenge. 
Shakapeare, 

Do you hear whether Antonio have had any loss at sea or 
not. Shakspeare, 

Be thy intent wicked or charitable, 
m speak to thee. ShaJcspea/re, 

I wish it were more. Chldsmith. 

With some of the above instances of the use of the 
dubitative, we shall now contrast a few other examples 
where the indicative is used in similar cases : the 
result being a different shade of expression, the act 
presented as positive instead of as doubtful : 

If I am once lost, said Reputation, I am never to be 
retrieved. Doddey, 
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A lewd young fellow seeing an aged hermit go by him 
barefoot, father, says he, you are in a very miserable condition, 
if there is not another world. True, son, said the hermit, but 
what is thy condition if there m. SpectcUor. 

By this I know whether my translator he deficient, and 
whether my corrector tneriU his money or not. Pope. 

Here we find, first the dabitative, and then the 
indicative, after the same conjunction whether; the only 
difference being that one verb is to be, the other to merit 

Whether your future course ia destined to be long or short, 
after this manner it should commence ; and if it continue to be 
thus conducted, its conclusion, at what time soever it arrvveSf 
will not be inglorious or unhappy. Blair, 

Here we find the indicative and the dubitative used 
at pleasure. 



The abbreviatives do not require any particular 
syntactical remarks. What there is to be said about 
them has found its place in the chapters on the other 
parts of speech. 
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OF PUNCTUATION. 

When we speak, we frequenily make more or less 
long pauses, which indicate the march of discourse, 
and allow the voice to rest and to take breath. 

Punctuation notes in written discourse such of those 
pauses as are required by the sense. 

The signs of punctuation are : the full stop, the 
comma, the semicolon, and the colon. To these we 
must add the parenthesis, the note of exclamation, the 
note of interrogation, and the points of suspension. 

The full stop marks a complete pause at the end of 
a sentence. 

We have seen, in the chapter on construction, that 
a sentence may consist of one member, or of successive 
members linked or not' by conjunctions. 

When a sentence thus divides into successive mem- 
bers, the comma is sufiGicient to note the division, if 
the members are short, and the comma is not already 
used in them ; when the members are long, specially 
if the comma is already used in them, the division 
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should be marked by the semicolon. In such a case, 
a sentence may be viewed as made up of £ractional 
sentences^ which, however, are too intimately con- 
nected by the sense to permit the use of the full 
stop. 

The comma is used also, and especially, in the body 
itself of a member, when the thread of discourse is 
broken, either by a succession of similar parts, or by 
the insertion of a digressive accessory, or by an eUipsis 
or an inversion. 

When a succession of similar parts takes the form 
of an enumeration, and the parts of that enumeration 
are of a certain length, the semicolon is used instead 
of the comma, especially if the comma is employed in 
those parts : the semicolon is then necessary to pre- 
vent confusion. 

The colon is used when a sentence is divided into 
two parts, one of yhich is a summary or a counterpart 
of the other. It is also used before a quotation. 

The parenthesis serves to isolate certain remarks 
which the subject gives rise to, and which, however, do 
not form part of the sentence. These detached remarks, 
which in spoken language are indicated as such by a 
suitable intonation, are themselves called parentheses. 
The note of exclamation follows an interjection, an 
apostrophe, or an exclamation. 
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The interrogative note marks a question. 

There are also the three points of suspension, which 
are used when a sentence is broken off. 

Examples would be here useless; the student is 
referred to any page of a good author. 
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OF CERTAIN WRONG CONSTRUCTIONS. 

While coUecting materials for this grammar, we 
met with a certain number of wrong constructions, 
showing that standard writers have their faults and 
negligences. With these we have not thought fit to 
encumber the syntax ; but we shall now hold them up 
by way of warning, and to prevent such errors from 
taking more root in the language than can be 
prevented. 

The way to try wrong constructions and other 
inaccuracies is to restore logical order, fill up ellipses, 
and analyse the sentence. 

We shall begin with the wrong use of tenses, and 
then pass to miscellaneous cases. 

Wrong Use op the Tenses. 

The tenses are sometimes wrongly employed in 
complex sentences, where one proposition is subordi- 
nate to another. Such errors arise from allowing 
oneself to be misled by the ear instead of bearing in 
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mind the ideological value of the tenses. Here are 
instances of wrong uses, contrasted with right ones : 

Should a spirit alight upon the earth, would not he think 
that we a/re a species of beings made for quite different ends 
than we really are ? Must not he think that it was our duty 
to toil after wealth and station and title. Spectator, 

The same reason that had made the author use the 
present, a/re, to express a permanent act, in the first 
instance, should have prompted him to use is instead 
of wa$^ in the second. 



But how great would be his astonishment when he lea/med 
that we were beings not designed to exist in this world above 
three score and ten years ; and that the greatest part of this 
busy species faR short even of that age 1 Spectator. 

The present faU is correct, since the act in question 
is a permanent one ; but, for the same reason, it should 
be that we are^ not thit we were; and, moreover, 
learned is not the right tense ; the sense demands, 
when he should learn. 



The perfect is not used in english instead of the 

past, where a date is assigned. Its use in the following 

sentence from Sterne is a gallicism : 

It is for a poor gentleman who has been taken ill at my house 
four days ago. 
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The genius told me that the bndge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches ; but that a great flood had swept away the 
rest. Sterne, • « 

The compound past, had consisted, is wanted, instead 
of the past. 



I employed my houiB in examining the plants which grow in 
the valley, and the minerals which I collected from the rocks. 
Johnson, 

Here the tenses are correctly used : grow expresses 
a permanent act ; collected a past act. 



Lady Jabe returned to a private life with much more 
satisfaction than she felt when royalty too» tendered to her. 
Hvme. 

She felt, was tendered, would do if the acts thus 
expressed were posterior to that expressed by returned; 
but they are anterior to it; it should be therefore: 
than she had felt when royatty had been tendered to her. 

But Hume is correct when he says : 

Warning was givq^ to Lady Jane to prepare for death, a 
doom which the misfortunes to which she had been exposed 
rende^^ed no unwelcome news to her. 



Pity was commanded to follow the steps of her mother 
(Sorrow) through the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
she made, and binding up the hearts she had broken, 
Mrs, Ba/rhauld, 
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Here the use of the past and then of the compound 
past is justifiable: I%e wounds she made, i.e. she kept 
making or as she made them; she had broken^ i.e. 
previously broken. 

There is a wrong tendency to express in the second 

verb the anteriority which the sense demands in the 

first: 

He (Pompey) more than once had it in his power to home 
made himself the master of his coimtry. Middleton, 

It should be : he had more than once had it in his 
power to make himself the master of his country. 



It seemed as though my character had been 8u£fexing a 
change since I forsook these shades. Charles Lamb. 

The compound past should be used: siiMe I had 

forsaken. 

If I could have endured to have been carried in my bed, so 
great was the agitation of my mind for the consequences, I 
would have solicited some kind hand to have laid me down on 
this floor, to have boms my testimony against it. Chaiham. 

It should be, to be carried, to lap me, and to bear, 
instead of the compound of the infinitive* We have 
already perfects : have rendered, have solicited; what we 
want with them is the infinitive to express an act 
simultaneous with that already stated, not anterior 
to it. 
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Miscellaneous. 

a 

They tell us tliat Achilles, in the first Hiad, represents 
anger ; that, upon drawing his sword against his superior 
in a full assembly, PaUas is only another name for reason, 
which checks and advises him upon that occasion. Spectator, 

The logical order would be : Pallas is, upon drawing 
his sword against his superior in a full assembly^ only 
another name for reason^ which 8fc. 

Such a sentence wants recasting altogether; it might 
run thus : . . . that, when he draws his sword against his 
superior in a full assembly, Pallas, who checks and advises 
him, is only another name for reason* 



No prose writer of the sixteenth century has been so 
generally read as Montaigne, nor probably gvoen so much 
delight. HaUam. 

We have here a faulty ellipsis : has is auxiliary to a 
passive verb in has been read, and therefore should 
be repeated before gif>en, to form the perfect of an 
active verb. 



The same fault occurs in the foUowing : 

It is too common for those who Jia/ce been bred to scholastic 
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professions, and passed mucli of their time in academies, to 
disregard every other qualification. BambXer, 

It should be, and have passed. 



Spenser's Faery Queen is one continued series of fsibles, from 
the beginning to the end of thai admirahle ivork. Spectator. 

The Spectator attempts to continue his sentence after 
it is finished; that admirable work, says he, as if 
Spenser's Faery Queen were not the nominative of the 
sentence. 



She (Patience) returned every man his own proper calamity, 
and teachmg him to bear it in the most commodious manner, 
he marched off with it contentedly. Spectator, 

After teaching him, we expect to find Patience as 
nominative to theT sentence ; instead of which the 
attribute is left without its object, and he is abruptiy 
introduced. The writer might have ended thus : dis- 
missed him contented with his burthen. 



He had pleased nobody and lost his ass. World, 

Sad should be repeated before the second verb, the 
first proposition being negative, while the second is 
affirmative. 
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It was a gift of consequence, and modestly declined. 

Steme, 

This is not an ellipsis, but an omission of words, and 
a want of taste: it should be, and it was modestly 
declined. 



By this time I began to have a most hearty contempt for the 
poor animal myself, CMdsmUh. 

The use of the emphatic pronoun here is unlucky. 



The rest of his outline was neither elegant nor otherwise, but 
his character and expression made it so, Steme, 

That so is not very clear after elegant or otherwise ; it 
is to be supposed that it represents elegant. 



We threw down some stones, whAeh rumbling along the sides 
of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at last quashed 
in a bed of water. QoldamAtK 

Which has no verb ; which went rumbling . . . till the 
sound, 8fc», would rectify the construction. 



You go out at eleven to make two or three visits ; those 
persons are not at home. Chesterfield, 

The persons alluded to, not having been introduced 
before, cannot be spoken of as if they had. Chester- 
field might have said : the persons are not at home. 
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As Boon as you are capable of reflection^ yon must perceive 
that there is a right <md wrong in human actions. Blair, 

To give a common article to right and to wrong is to 
blend two opposites which should be kept distinct by 
repeating the indefinite article : a right and a wrong. 



The birth of Marius wm cha/Cfu/rty and his education whody 
in camps, MiddUton, 

Obscure and wholly in camps cannot thus go as 
companion expressions. Middleton might have said : 
and he had been bred wholly in camps. 



Pompey was JloiMrishmg in the height of power and glory, 
and by the consent of all parties placed at the head of the 
republic. Middleton, 

nourishing and placed, the one the first participle of a 
neuter verb, the other a second participle, cannot have 
this common auxiliary ; it should be, was placed. 



He was a better soldier than a statesman. Middleton, 

It should be, than statesman ; statesman meaning here 
a quality, and not an individual. 
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Few princes haw hun more fortonate than this great 
monarch, or were better entitled to proiperitjr and gnndeuTy for 
the abilities and vigour of mind which he displayed in all his 
conduct. Hwne» 

Here we have first to find fault with inconsistent 
tenses : have been, were. Farther on, after grandeur, we 
have a faulty ellipsis of the constitutive parts of a 
proposition, than this great monarch was entitled, while 
the accessory to the understood verb is expressed; 
which leaves : few princes were better entitled . . . for 
the abilities he displayed. Were the ellipsis filled up, 
the sentence would still be clumsy. The above con- 
struction ought never to have come from a writer's 
pen. 



- — ■-■.—> 



The historian, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or 
the great man, very often Ue hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have farougkt to Ught. 

Spectator. 

It should be lies hid; a plebeian can have one of 
these only lying hid in him at a time. Then it should 
be whom instead of which : and even then the relative 
appears to have plebeian for its antecedent, while the 
context shows that it relates to the personages men- 
tioned before* 
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He (Cobbett) cannot agree to wMfthmg established, nor to set 
up anything else in its stead. Haditt, 

To ant/thing, and to set up, cannot thus go as com- 
panion expressions connected by fwr. 



A standing army is still a standing army, whatever name it 
be called by ; they are a body of men distinct &om the body of 
the people. PuUeney, 

It had been better for the orator to go on as he had 
begun, and to say : it is a body of men. 



No unnecessary exciting the feelings. Arnold. 

It should be : no wnnecessary exciting of the feelings ; 
for an adjective cannot relate to a participle having an 
accusative. 



There be players ^wi I have seen play, and heard others 
praise. Shakspea/re. 

It should be : cmd that I ham heard others praise. In 
that I have seen play, that is accusative to seen; in that I 
have heard others praise, that is accusative to praise ; a 
common that would be allowable only if seen and hsard 
governed it. 
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OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Evert language has its prose and its poetry: the 
one, the more sober tongue of the mind, the other, the 
inspired voice of the heart. 

Poetry is a higher form of language : not only ever 

fertile in new combinations of words, but having a 

vocabulary of its own ; richer in imagery ; freer and 

bolder in construction, and especially licensed to 

arrange words in that wild and impressive order which 

fancy and passion choose ; moreover, and here lies its 

characteristic subject to rule, it is allied to number, 

cadence, and rhythm. This musical tongue, poetry, 

furnishes the human soul with a mysterious power, 

enabling her to soar higher still than her wonted 

flight, and from thence to send forth those strains 

which move so deeply as not to be forgotten by the 

ravished ear of man. 

Poets are few indeed, and they are self-taught. But 

o 2 
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every one is sensible to poetry, and whoever has read 
the grammar of a language wants also to know the role 
of its verse. 

The accent is the regoktor of english verse, of which 
it marks the measure by its strokes. For this pur- 
pose, monosyllables are accented ad Ubitumy and 
accented words take a second accent where needed. 

Verse consists of lines formed of a certain number 
of certain feet. The rest at the end of a line, and for 
the longer lines in the course of the Une also, forms 
the cadence; the successive feet themselves form 
lighter cadences. From the combination of lines of 
uniform or mixed metre resiUts the rhythm or melody 
of verse. 

Besides these musical elements, essential to our 
verse, there is an accessory one, the rhyme, which adds 
to the harmony between line and line, by making the 
end of one echo the end of another. 

We have two kinds of feet : the iambus^ made of 
an imaccented syllable followed by an accented one ; 
and the anapest, in which two unaccented syllables 
are followed by an accented one. The iambus is the 
usual measure of english verse. The anapest can 
only form short pieces in stanzas^ which blend wil- 
lingly with music. Iambuses and anapests are found 
mixed in lyrical and fugitive poetry. 
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We have iambic lines of two, three, four, five, 
six, and seven feet. Long compositionB are made 
of uniform metre. Shorter pieces may also be 
of uniform metre; but it is there, in lyrical and 
fugitive poetry, that various metres combine to form 
stanzas and strophes; the rhythm is thus varied, 
and melodies are produced suited to the subject. 

Among our metres, the pentameter ranks first, hold- 
ing that place which in many other languages belongs 
to the hexameter. It is the metre of our higher com* 
positions: the drama; the dramatic, the philosophical, 
the didactic poem ; the epistle. The pentameter has 
usually a rest, or cadence, in its course. In the 
absence of this rest, the line runs on with redoubled 
rapidity. 

Tetrameters are suited to poetical tales ; they carry 
on the narrative lightly. 

Trimeters can only form short strophes ; they are 
often found in alternation with lines of four feet. 

Dimeters, like trimeters, are only used for lyrical 
strophes. 

Hexameters hardly form part of our metrical system. 
Their rest in the middle, afi;er the third foot, causes a 
sameness uncongenial to our ears. Yet, an hexameter 
will sometimes close with gravity and nobleness a 
pentametric stanza. 
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Specimens of English Verse. 



BLANK PENTAMETER. 



. /-• / - . / 

She never told her love ; 
But let concealment, like a worm 1' th' bud. 
Feed on her damawk cheek ; she pin'd in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief. Shakapeare. 



The second line has no rest in its course ; moreover 
we have to stride quickly over the granunatical pause 
which occurs in the middle of the third foot. The 
rest at the end of the fourth line is very slight. The 
fourth line ends with an odd unaccented syllable; 
the fifth begins with an accented syllable. Were it 
not for these licences, a word accented on its penult 
could not close an iambic line, nor a word accented 
on its first open it 



/ - 



Thus with the year 
seasons return ; but not to me returns 
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But our heptameter, usually taking a short breath 
after the fourth foot, to make three more rapid bounds, 
is high-sounding and powerful. The noble and last 
eiSbrt of the english lyre, it is the verse of religious 
song and martial strains. 

On the rhyme there is comparatively little to say. 
We rhyme our lines for the ear, not the eye. The 
pentameter of our higher compositions rejects the 
enervating charm of the rhyme, and is called blank 
verse. But our other metres, and even the penta- 
meter of the less stem poems, call in the assistance of 
the rhyme. In long poems, rhymes go by pairs, one 
pair regularly following another. But in short poems, 
in stanzas, the number and order of the rhymes is left 

to the fancy of the poet. 

Quantity plays in our verse the same part as in 

our prose ; nothing more : slackening or hastening 
utterance. 

Poetry, as will be seen in the examples, enjoys a 
special licence to practise elision. 

To scan a verse is to mark its measure and cadence. 
For this purpose writing uses conventional signs. We 
shall note unaccented syllables with a dot, accented 
ones with a sharp accent, the measure with an horizon- 
tal stroke, the cadence with a perpendicular one. 
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Specimens of English Vebse. 



BLANK PENTAMSTElfc. 



She never told her love ; 
But let conoealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her daTnawk cheek ; she pin'd in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Shaktpeare. 



The second line has no rest in its course ; moreover 
we have to stride quickly over the granunatical pause 
which occurs in the middle of the third foot. The 
rest at the end of the fourth line is very slight. The 
fourth line ends with an odd unaccented syllable; 
the fifth begins with an accented syllable. Were it 
not for these licences, a word accented on its penult 
could not close an iambic line, nor a word accented 
on its first open it. 



/ - 



Thus with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
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Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Or sight of yeraal bloom, or summer^s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or himum fituse diyine. Milton. 



The second line has but a slight final rest; it 
begins unth an accented syllable. 



Say, gentle night, whose modest, maiden beams 



/ - • / 



Give us a new creation, and present 



The world's great picture softened to the sight. 

T<yvmg. 



Fear not, ye gentle tribes ; 'tis not the knife 



Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you waved. 



Thornton, 



BHTMUrO FENTAMETEB. 



Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 

• /-• /— . /I . /-•/ 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

. /-• /|. /-• /-• / 
What future bliss, he gives thee not to know ; 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 



Pope. 
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But knowledge to their eyes, her ample page, 

• /-• /-• /|./-./ 
Slch with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 



And froze the genial current of the soul. 



Gray. 



HEXAlfBTER. 
Winding up a petUametric starusa. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell'd, imcoffin^d, and unknown. 

Byron. 

TBTRABCETEB. 
• /-• /-. /-. / 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

His wither'd cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seem'd to have known a better day. 

Wcdter Scott. 

TRIMETER. 

The stars, with deep amaze. 

Stand fix'd in stedfast gaze, 

And will not take their flight. 

For all the morning light. 

MUton. 
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DDIBTEa. 



• / - • / 

To me the rose 
No longer glows. 



Addison, 



/ - • / 



The strams decay, 
And melt away. 



Pope, 



HEFTAMETEB. 

/-. / -. /-. /!• /-• /-• / 

And if my standard bearer £all, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray ; 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of 
war, 

And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre. 

Mdtca/ulay, 

« 

How blest is he who ne'er consents by ill advice to walk ; 

Nor stands in sinners' ways, nor sits, where men profanely talk. 

Psalm, 

ANAPESTIO TET&ABCETER. 



There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet. 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and Hfe must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade firom my heart. 

Moore. 
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The last foot of the second line has its accent on 
the first syllable. 

Now that we have given examples of iambic lines 
and anapestic lines of uniform metre, we shall present 
various other specimens of english verse : lines of 
mixed feet, and verse of mixed metre. 

TBISTLLABIC VEBSE. 

Dreadful gleieuns, 
Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow. 
Shrieks of woe. 

Pope. 



Bosy brakes. 
Silver lakes. 



MIXED DIMETEB. 

An iambus amd an anapett. 



• / - 



Distracted with woe, 
I'll rush on the foe. 



Addisan. 



Addison. 



/ - 



• / 



Thus song could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell. 



Pope. 
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MIXE^ TBTMFTEB. 
An Anapett arid two lanbiuea. 



/ - 



fienoe, ye secret damps of care, 
Fierce diwiaiw, and cold despair ; 
Hence ye feare and doubts remove. 

Addison. 



/ - 



By the streams that ever flovr , 
By the firagrant winds that blow, 
By the hero's armed shades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades. 

Fope, 

The first foot of the last line has its accent on the 
first syllable. 

In the following lines, trimeters like the preceding 
are varied by tetrameters. 

But come, thou goddess Uii and free 
In heaven ydepH Euphrosyne ! 

And, by men, heart-easing mirth. 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth. 

With two Sister-Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Touth and youthful jollity ; 
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Sport, that wrinkled care derides ; 
And laughter, holding both his sides ! 

Come ! and trip it, as yon go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 
And, in thy right hand, lead with thee. 
The mountain-nymph, sweet liberty. 

MiUon, 



lAHBIO TRIMETER. 

In aUemaJtion with an iambic petUameter, 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

And the niglkl ntven sings ; 
There, under ebon shad^ and low-browed rocks, 

As rugged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

Milton, 



IAMBIC TETRAMETER. 

In oltemaHon with an iambic trimeter, 

Alas 1 the joys which fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who praise the paltry things 

More trifling stiU than they. 

Goldsmith, 
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▲NAFBSnO STANZAS. 



/ - • • / - 



Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word in sorrow ; 

But we steadflBurtly gazed on the face that was dead, 

• • /— •• / — ,, / 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 



Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 



But we left him alone with his glory. 

Wolfe. 

These stanzas show the latitude left to the poet in 
this kind of verse : the first line of the first quatrain 
has only three feet instead of four ; the last foot of the 
second line is an iambus ; in the second quatrain, the 
first line opens with a dissyllabic foot accented on its 
first syllable, the second foot and the last are iam- 
buses ; the first and the third foot of the third line are 
also iambuses. While perfect syiometry is thus lost, 
monotony is avoided ; and the rhythm is, to a certain 
extent, made subservient to the expression of thought, 
instead of the expression of thought being enthralled 
by the exigences of rhythm. 
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HSFTAMBTBIC STROPHE. 

WUh eertain vanatum» of rhjfthm. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, no towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain waves, her home is on the 

deep. 

With thunders from her native oak she quells the floods 

below, 

As they roar on the shore, when the stormy tempests blow. 

When the battle rages loud and long, and the stormy tempests 

blow. 

Campbell, 

The first part of the first line numbers only three 
feet and an odd syllable. The second line and the 
next are complete heptameters. But the fourth line 
is an hexameter, whose second hemistiche begins with 
an anapest, while the winding up heptameter has also 
two anapests, one at the first foot, the other at the 
fifth. The rhythm is thereby slightly weakened at 
the onset; it then attains its full power, and having 
kept it up awhile, it contracts itself again, but only to 
swell with extra force at the close. The melody thus 
produced is a real warlike march. 

The preceding quotations are sufficient to show the 
mechanism of engUsh verse and the power of rhythm. 
In order to train his ear to appreciate rhythmical 
eflfects, the student should scan verses. 
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• 

We shall now close this chapter with quoting two 
more heptametric lines, the two first of the hymn, Te 
Deum Laudamm. It has just been shown how hepta- 
metric numbers, skilfully disturbed, can render the 
roused feelings of the human heart ; let us notice now 
how pure heptameters are well suited to blend with 
the organ in praise of the Creator, and to express the 
highest feelings of the human soul : 

God, we praise thee, and confess that thou the only Lord 
And everlasting Father art, by all the earth ador'd. 



THE END. 



LONDOX: 
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